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HOW TO REVISE A MANUSCRIPT 


By Joun GaLuisHaw 


HERE are three angles from which 

the revision of a manuscript may 

be approached: for form; to eliminate 
possible prejudice after the form is con- 
sidered acceptable; and finally, for 
length, when the editor says that he 
will take the manuscript “if you can 
manage to meet our length requirements.” 
The revision for form may be in the 
direction of expansion; it may, on the 
other hand, be in the direction of com- 
pression. The editor, having seen your 
idea in the form of a short story, may 
feel that he would prefer to see you work 


out the same idea more elaborately in 
the form of the long story. The long 
story is not a novelette; it is an expanded 
short story in which the emphasis is upon 
the plot rather than upon the character- 


ization. It is equally possible that the 
editor may suggest that an idea which 
you offered to him as a serial would, 
presented as a short story, find him in 
an “on-coming” mood. It is also possible 
that having done a play, you suddenly 
discover that the producers have obli- 
gated themselves to produce two or three 
plays very similar in theme and content. 
You believe that your idea is superior 
to any of those about to be produced 
as plays; but realizing that you may 
find it difficult to persuade producers 
that you are justified in this belief, you 
“cut your losses” and salvage the idea 
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by remodeling the form. You may dis- 
cover to your astonishment that when 
this idea appears in its new form, the 
producers will be struck by its suitability 
for dramatic presentation; and you may 
even end up with a pleasing contract for 
the moving picture rights. 

A change of form—as from the short 
story to the long story or from the 
novelette to the novel—involves consider- 
ably more than compression or expansion 
of the phrasing. Such revision has noth- 
ing to do with compression of style. 
That we shall consider when we discuss 
revision for length. But when you 
change a short form into a long form, 
the basic change is not a change of 
length, even though the word content 
of the changed form may be greater. 
The fundamental change lies in the in- 
clusion of additional structural units 
(episodes, encounters, scenes, etc.) and 
not in the expansion of the existing units. 

In general, the difference between the 
longer forms (the novel and the long 
story) and the shorter forms (the nov- 
elette and the short story) is that in 
the longer forms a greater number of 
structural units will be needed, because 
there are a greater number of forces 
which engage in interchanges. In ninety 
cases out of a hundred, these forces will 
be human forces. In the other ten cases, 
they will be natural and psychological 
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forces, and occasionally animals, which 
may be regarded as either natural forces 
or as actors. 

Whereas stylistic expansion involves 
the addition of some kind of author’s 
comment, and calls for the inclusion of 
additional sentences and the revision of 
others for clarification; expansion in 
form means the inclusion of additional 
units that are needed to give scope to 
the writer for the presentation of dra- 
matic conflicts—either visible or psycho- 
logical. While most revisions for length 
will be in the direction not of expansion 
but of compression, stylistic expansion 
when it does occur has only one justifica- 
tion: additional clarity, which may re- 
quire the use of similes, metaphors, or 
plain explanations of facts. 

Inasmuch as I discussed the different 
forms at some length in an article on 
“The Elements of the Novel” (THE 


Writer for January, 1933), I shall not 
repeat here what I then said, beyond 
mentioning that in the long story the 


drama is usually the drama of clash and 
is achieved through the inclusion of addi- 
tional outer forces inimical to the chief 
actor’s success. In the novel, on the 
other hand, the drama is essentially the 
drama of disturbance and usually comes 
from the psychological conflicts which 
are the chief actor’s response to the 
disturbing crises brought about by the 
behavior of the other actors. 

The short story becomes the long 
story through the inclusion of additional 
opposing outer forces. The novelette 
becomes the novel through the inclusion 
of additional psychological crises. Or, 
looked at another way, the short story 
manuscript which includes a large number 
of outer forces inimical to the chief 
actor’s successful solution of a narrative 
problem is likely to be ineffective in that 
form; but it is quite susceptible to a 
very successful elaboration as a long 
story. Equally, many short story manu- 
scripts dealing with problems of psycho- 
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logical behavior are dull and slow because 
so much of their content is straight 
summarizing of material that could be 
made effective only in one way. That 
way calls for the interpolation between 
the summarized crises of the interchanges 
which led up to those crises. Any really 
sincere and competent observer knows 
that, in life, crises are almost inevitably 
preceded by interchanges of conversation, 
sometimes friendly but more _ often 
acrimonious. 

The heightening of the drama is, of 
course, the basic consideration in adding 
units; just as the absence of drama in 
the units in the body of a short story, 
highly dramatic in its Beginning and 
Ending, would suggest at once the com- 
plete elimination of those undramatic 
units. This sort of elimination is a 
revision which would appear to change 
the form while decreasing the word con- 
tent. But, actually, this sort of revision 
(cutting down a short story to the length 
requirements of a short-short) is not 
really a change in form: it is a change 
made to eliminate units so inherently 
undramatic that their inclusion would 
prejudice the editor against the manu- 
script as a whole. 

Lack of drama is more than anything 
else the editor’s justification for refusing 
many manuscripts in which no change 
in form is required, and which come 
within the satisfactory word limits. All 
revision to eliminate possible prejudice 
must begin with considerations of drama. 
So beginning, a writer must consider 
each unit, not only for the separate 
contribution it makes by its own inherent 
drama, but the contribution it makes to 
the drama of the story as a whole by 
sustaining suspense as to the outcome. 
The principle that a unit in a story may 
be dramatic in itself and yet be so un- 
dramatic in relation to the story as a 
whole as to cause the reader to lose 
interest in continuing it is one which 
many writers find difficult to understand. 
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Until they do understand it, they are not 
thinking in terms of fiction. 

Many stories, sound so far as the 
fictional idea goes, cast into the form 
most naturally dictated by the material, 
and often containing many scenes highly 
dramatic in themselves, are rejected. The 
editors are frequently puzzled in analyz- 
ing the cause of their rejections. These 
manuscripts can be reclawmed. They 
often are, provided that the only fault 
is this lack of Rising Drama. The 
dramatic effectiveness, instead of rising, 
falls whenever the reader feels that fear 
as to a successful outcome—for a char- 
acter who has aroused the partisan 
sympathy—need no longer be enter- 
tained. Falling Drama does more than 
almost any other thing to add to the 
pile of manuscripts which were “almost 
good enough.” While it is not the first 


of the deadly sins against fictional art, 
it is the second. 

The first is bad casting of actors: not 
bad portrayal of characters, but the 


portrayal of characters that should 
never have had their fictional portraits 
drawn. Unless the reader feels partisan 
sympathy for at least one actor, he is 
likely never to have his interest aroused; 
and of practically equal importance in 
casting is the inclusion of some person 
or group that will arouse the reader’s 
righteous indignation. In fact, the in- 
clusion of a sufficiently unlikable person 
or group will often justify, for the 
reader, behavior of the chief actor that 
would otherwise fill him with resentment. 

Two writers can take the same basic 
idea for a story, and both of them will 
present a chief actor—or actress—dis- 
turbed by the same sort of disturbing 
condition or crisis; and one story will 
be accepted joyfully, while the other will 
be rejected. The prejudice which caused 
the rejection was aroused by the be- 
havior of the actor. 

Often, in a well-written, dramatic story 
the chief actor’s response to a disturbing 
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condition is so self-centered as to arouse 
a prejudice amounting practically to 
aversion. In many stories—particularly 
in stories with a love interest—the writer 
casts as the prize either a youth or a 
maiden whose behavior is impossibly rude 
and in utterly bad taste. Not only is 
the visible behavior repellent, but the 
psychological processes are often those 
of a degenerate pervert, a self-centered 
neurasthenic, or an addle-pated moron. 

Editorial prejudices are aroused by 
such manuscripts because the behavior, 
besides being repellent, is difficult to 
accept; it is, in short, neither interesting 
nor credible. The reason for this is not 
so much that the author intends to con- 
vey the impression he does, as it is a 
lack in proportion. Many writers find 
difficulty in grasping an important prin- 
ciple of fiction—the principle which de- 
mands the suppression of any detail 
which does not contribute to the exact 
effect desired. They present all details, 
each one upon the same plane of im- 
portance as all the others, and are 
photographic rather than artistic. Re- 
vision to overcome the prejudice thus 
aroused lies in subjecting the actors to 
a rigid scrutiny with a single thought in 
mind: their classification as either likable 
or unlikable actors, and an amendment 
of their visible acts and psychological 
processes to justify the classification. 

Sometimes editorial prejudice is 
aroused by the wrong character emphasis 
being used: the major réle is given to 
an actor to whom the central problem 
is of less dramatic importance than it 
is to another actor. This involves a 
change in réles. Sometimes the prejudice 
can be eliminated only by substituting 
for a_ self-centered actor another and 
completely new actor whose interest is 
altruistic, and who is not so much dis- 
turbed by a crisis in his own life as he is 
by a crisis in the lives of others. The re- 
vision called for in this instance is a 
revision not only in réles of actors, but 
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in the actual pattern of the story: from 
a pattern of Purpose-Accomplished on 
one’s own behalf to a pattern of Pur- 
pose-Accomplished on behalf of another 
—what is commonly called a “Fixer” 
type of story, of which the Scattergood 
Baines stories of Clarence Budington 
Kelland are the most notable series in 
current magazines. 

Although writers are being constantly 
told that editors want “something orig- 
inal,” an examination of the magazines 
will disclose that triteness of subject 
matter does not arouse editorial preju- 
dice. There are dozens of good old 
stand-bys that appear again and again. 
But, to be acceptable, they must be 
skillfully presented. The mark of the 
truly expert writer is that he is always 
attempting new treatments of old and 
apparently trite subjects. So treated 
they appear fresh and new. And so, 
the revision of an apparently worn out 
story may take the form of retelling the 
story, not in the usual way, directly and 
straightforwardly, through the conscious- 
ness of the central actor, but obliquely 
through the consciousness of an observer, 
so that implication and not direct state- 
ment will convey the desired impression. 
Only the most skillful writers are ca- 
pable of making this sort of revision. It 
is an unfortunate corollary of this sort 
of skill that it almost always tends 
towards wordiness: the desire of the 
writer to be clear being always in the 
forefront of his consciousness. The re- 
sult is that, achieving complete clarity 
and thorough artistic effectiveness, he 
does so at the expense of brevity. This, 
fortunately, is not an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. 

It was Pope who advised writers 
to “compose with fervor; revise with 
phlegm.” If the fervor of composition 
ean bring about artistic effectiveness, 
any surplusage can be pruned away 
quite cold-bloodedly; and the labor 
of revision is a small price to pay for 
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artistic effectiveness. In short, the re- 
vision can be done with the mind, but 
the first writing should be done with 
the heart. Yet, when the mind does take 
control, it should do so with one objec- 
tive in mind—to balance the budget of 
words, to live within its allowance; but 
to do so without sacrificing anything 
vital. 

Now a householder, suddenly finding 
that his space is reduced, must make 
shift to carry on his life effectively within 
the curtailed area. Wanting to do the 
same things he always did, he “manages” 
a little more economically. If he is a 
good manager, he succeeds. This kind 
of revision is revision for brevity; and it 
presents no difficulty to the writer who is 
aware that there is a phase of plotting 
which has almost nothing to do with 
creation, but which is called into play 
the moment there is any question of 
revision. It is functional plotting as 
opposed to pattern plotting. It recog- 
nizes that just as a dwelling must follow 
a certain pattern because it is a building, 
each room in that building, although 
structurally like all other rooms, is made 
to vary from the norm in order to 
perform effectively the function for which 
it is intended; so that a game room will 
vary from a dining room, and a living 
room will vary from a butler’s pantry. 
But a householder being forced to econo- 
mize on space may cause the functions 
once performed in two rooms to be per- 
formed with the same effectiveness in one. 

The householder, glancing about the 
restricted area will be able to say, “Oh, 
sure, well make it do; we'll put a studio 
couch in the study; and we'll have a 
living-dining room.” In that way two 
units are made to do double duty. In 
the same manner, a writer with a knowl- 
edge of the different functions which a 
story must perform can rigidly budget 
the space to be given to each. Having 
composed with fervor, he may discover, 
when the time comes for revision, that 
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he has given two units to one function, 
and that it is possible to eliminate one 
almost entirely. This article does not 
set out to be a course in functional plot- 
ting; it would be difficult to encompass 
such a course in the scope of a single 
article. In fact, I have found it neces- 
sary to devote a great portion of the 
space in one of my books (Advanced 
Problems of the Fiction Writer) to this 
extremely difficult phase of a writer’s 
equipment. More than ever a knowledge 
of functional plotting is needed at 
present, when the demand is for com- 
pression; because without it a writer 
accustomed to ample space and required 
to develop his ideas in a much restricted 
area must understand exactly the func- 
tions which are basically and artistically 
necessary to a completely developed 
story. Knowing them, he can decide 
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which deserve the most emphasis, and 
can give more space to these than to 
others. 

In short, all revision is effective in 
proportion to the skill of the reviser. 
Skill in revision, like all other skills, is 
a combination of complete knowledge of 
the principles and devices of the craft, 
and an indefinite amount of practice, 
indefinite, that is, because it varies with 
the individual. But, more and more, my 
observation convinces me that a writer 
is exactly like the central actor in a 
story of accomplishment. The success- 
ful one is successful because nothing is 
stronger than his tenacity. When the 
unsuccessful one comes to a Black Mo- 
ment, he abandons his objective. The 
successful one, even though he has to 
revise his whole program, persists and 
finds a path to his goal. 


MAKING MOUNTAINS OUT OF MOLEHILLS 


By Avsert R. Beatty 


LTHOUGH I am frank to confess 

that I envy the easy-going and 
successful writer of good salable fiction, 
I would not, if given the opportunity, 
change places with him under any cir- 
cumstances. Not that I do not like to 
write fiction. But I get greater enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in making what I 
call “mountains out of molehills.” In 
other words, I prefer to do the historical 
article that is different. 

Writing the historical article with 
an “unusual slant” is one thing, and 
merely “rehashing” what is already gen- 
erally known or has been treated so often 
that it has become old stuff is another. 
It is in this, an editor of a magazine of 
history and current events told me the 
other day, that most amateur writers 
get off on the wrong foot. Merely be- 
cause an article happens to be about 
Washington or Lincoln does not insure 
its success, if it deals with facts which 


are pretty well recognized and can be 
found in most biographies of these two 
famous men. 

Exactly what I mean can be best 
illustrated by several of the fourteen 
articles of mine which were published 
last year during the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. This event, incidentally, was a 
golden opportunity for writers who had 
access to any new material on the meri- 
torious career of the First President, or 
who could interpret some phase of his 
life from an entirely new angle. I am 
surprised that more did not take advan- 
tage of it. 

I realized from the start that the 
subject of Washington was by no means 
virgin soil, and that I would have to 
plow pretty deep to unearth something 
that was new and different. It was my 
privilege, however, to spend a month’s 
vacation at Princeton, New Jersey, with 
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the notable private collection of Wash- 
ingtoniana possessed by the late Judge 
Edward Ambler Armstrong. But my 
worries were far from over. I had to 
check and recheck, read and reread, and 
patch together those things which at 
first appeared irrelevant but which later 
added much of interest to my stories. 
Many letters were written to authorities, 
who were all most generous with their 
assistance and advice. 

Among the more than two hundred 
Washington manuscripts in the Arm- 
strong collection, I discovered twenty 
that had apparently never been pub- 
lished before. At least, they were not 
contained in the recognized compilations 
of the writings of the General, and they 
failed to turn up during my careful 
search for them. The historians with 
whom I had communicated assured me 
they had never seen them before; they 
were positive, moreover, that they were 
genuine Washington letters. The result 


was my paper in the Spring, 1932, issue 
of the Yale Review, entitled “Letters 


of George Washington,” in which I 
recorded fourteen of the twenty manu- 
scripts precisely as they appeared in 
the originals. 

“Hitherto unpublished material !” What 
magical news for both the editor and 
the reader! But sometimes these words 
are loaded with dynamite for the author, 
for it is always possible that what you 
think has never appeared previous to 
your article has been published in some 
historical, organization, or college jour- 
nal with small circulation, or in a book 
or pamphlet which has been privately 
issued and distributed, and is not to be 
found in any public library or any 
bibliography. It is wise to play safe 
and not to write something that may 
embarrass you later. If, of course, you 
are certain that what you have has not 
hitherto been published, do not hesitate 
to say so. 

Although I was thoroughly convinced 








that my Washington letters had never 
been revealed in public print before, I 
did not feel that I could afford to take 
the chance of making such a definite 
statement. Therefore, at the offset, I 
informed the reader that “so far as I 
have been able to determine, several of 
them have not previously been printed.” 

I hastened to add that “all these 
letters give fresh and striking illustra- 
tions of Washington’s dominant traits 
and of his characteristic attitudes to- 
ward personal as well as public affairs.” 
With the exception of a little running 
comment, I let the letters speak for 
themselves. The reader was permitted 
to draw his own conclusions. 

“When Washington Was a Boy” was 
the title of my contribution to St. 
Nicholas. A year earlier I had written 
on “Washington’s Seven Swords” for this 
same magazine. In my article about 
the First President as a youth, I at- 
tempted to prove by actual instances 
that Washington was not a model of 
virtue, as often supposed. In fact, he 
was a “regular fellow,” and enjoyed 
those things that most human and normal 
boys do. I even proffered evidence that 
he had placed tacks on his teacher’s 
chair. In other words, I painted him 
as quite a different youngster from the 
one described by most of his biographers. 

This story, had I cared to do s0, 
would have allowed me to let my imagina- 
tion run rampant, for there is little 
available material about Washington as 
a boy. I did not yield to the temptation. 
Neither should any other writer under 
such circumstances. An historical article 
should be exactly what it is supposed 
to be, namely, an honest presentation of 
facts based on authentic data obtained 
from unimpeachable sources. The writer 
who permits his fertile brain to invent 
“history” that is false, or who neglects 
or distorts the truth intentionally will 
soon be stripped of his false face and 
will find editorial doors barred against 
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him. The same applies to the biographer 
who exaggerates. It is an excellent idea 
to enlarge on an interesting fact that 
has been ignored by others, and to 
emphasize a point that has been over- 
looked. I do it frequently. But it is 
rank dishonesty to depart from the truth 
in doing so. 

Take my article on “Meet the Dogs 
of Mount Vernon” in the February, 1932, 
issue of the American Kennel Gazette 
as a definite example. Here I have, 
in a sense, created a “mountain out of 
a molehill.” I have taken a seemingly 
insignificant thing and made it one of 
major importance. It is of no particular 
consequence that Washington was a lover 
and breeder of dogs, you may say. You 
are, in the main, correct. But to the 
readers of the American Kennel Gazette, 
which is the official publication of the 
American Kennel Club and the greatest 
dog magazine in the world, it is exceed- 
ingly interesting and refreshing. To 


them it places the General in an entirely 


different light; it makes his favorite 
hobby also theirs. I was careful not 
to stray from the truth, or, in my 
enthusiasm, to exaggerate in any degree 
to accomplish this. I cited letters, 
notations in his diaries, and authentic 
incidents in his life as evidence. 

Incidentally, in the first three para- 
graphs of this story, I tell the reader 
that the material I am about to reveal 
is generally unknown and affords an 
excellent opportunity to see Washington 
as he really was. My first paragraph 
reads: 

“Perhaps no man in his day was as 
great a lover of dogs and as much 
concerned about improving the breed of 
his hounds as George Washington, the 
two hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth is being celebrated this year from 
February 22 to Thanksgiving Day 
throughout the United States and in 
many other countries of the world. Yet, 
despite the fact that more than one 
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thousand books have been written and 
published about him—not to mention 
the innumerable magazine articles and 
sketches in historical journals and other 
periodicals—this highly interesting phase 
of the life of the First President has 
received but scant notice at the hands 
of his biographers.” 

I do not hold this introductory para- 
graph up as any literary gem. It is far 
from that. I give it merely to show that, 
in the very beginning, I inform my 
reader by a clear statement what I am 
going to write about, the special occasion 
for it—this, of course, is what makes it 
timely—and why he may expect to find 
in it things of which he, in all probability, 
was not cognizant before. I might add 
that it is folly to make your reader 
believe that you have something new to 
offer him if, in reality, you have not. 
If it is only your interpretation of known 
facts, say so. Don’t hold out any false 
hopes and have him disappointed at the 
end. 

In the Christian Herald during the 
Bicentennial, I wrote on “When George 
Washington Worshiped”; in the Anti- 
quarian, “The Personal Swords of George 
Washington”; in the National Republic, 
“George Washington— Farmer” and 
“Washington’s Christmases”; and in 
the Westminster Magazine, “Would 
Washington Be America’s Wealthiest 
Man Today?” A few words about the 
last two mentioned may prove helpful 
and interesting to the writer who is just 
entering or is contemplating coming into 
this field. 

Obviously, the final 
offered an extraordinary chance for 
speculation. Whatever conclusion I 
might draw would be conjecture at best. 
Both my reader and I were well aware 
of this from the start. However, I 
stated early in the script that I based 
my findings on Washington’s voluminous 
business correspondence and papers, his 
innumerable journals, ledgers, and similar 


article listed 
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methodically kept records, and the actual 
steps which he took in consummating his 
transactions. I concluded by answering 
in the affirmative the question asked in 
the title, and quoted a noted authority 
on Washington to whom I had put the 
interrogation before writing the piece. 

Let me point out here that in writing 
the historical article, the more evidence 
you can present and the more authori- 
ties you can quote, the better. But 
always state and give full credit to your 
sources of information. Some writers 
seem to feel that this detracts from the 
piece, but the contrary is true. It gives 
added strength and power to your work, 
and supports whatever views you may 
care to express. 

“Washington’s Christmases,” which 
was featured in the January, 1933, issue 
of the National Republic, was a some- 
what unique way of presenting some of 
the high lights of the First President’s 
career. Furthermore, it was most timely 
and appropriate, for the magazine 


reached its subscribers a few days before 


the festival. Few people know how 
Washington spent each December 25 
during his life; and it made a good yarn 
for the Christmas number of this mag- 
azine during the Bicentennial year. 
From this it follows that the anni- 
versary of the birth of some outstanding 
historical figure or some notable event 
affords the best kind of a peg upon which 
to hang an article of this type. A 
special date is not always necessary, 
though. There are usually any number 
of excuses that can be advanced. For 
instance, when our bank notes were re- 
duced in size three or four years ago, I 
wrote a piece on “The Earliest National 
Paper Currency” for one magazine and 
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“Continental Paper Money” for another. 

It is not so difficult to obtain material] 
for fascinating historical features as it 
might at first seem. Libraries, museums, 
and collections of historical societies and 
private individuals usually have any 
quantity of it. Old newspaper files also 
frequently yield valuable information, as 
do aged documents, manuscripts, and 
faded letters. What would create a 
greater stir than some newly discovered 
love letters of Washington, Lincoln, or 
Hamilton? And yet it is this sort of 
thing that is turning up every day and 
often goes begging for some writer to 
tell its romantic story. 

There is always a good market for 
articles of this variety, especially if they 
have some bearing on a current problem 
or event. Even the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Collier’s, and Cosmopolitan carry such 
features now and then; but they are 
usually written by authors of established 
reputation. The Sunday magazine sec- 
tions of metropolitan newspapers are 
always good targets at which to shoot. 
The New York Times Magazine has been 
running a considerable number of late 
when the occasion warranted. The New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine also has 
had its quota. There are a number of 
journals devoted to American history, 
and these are always good if you fail 
to interest the larger magazines. Col- 
lege quarterlies publish them, too; but 
they require scholarly treatment. Even 
the editor of your own home town news- 
paper may slip you a few dollars for a 
good yarn on some phase of local history. 
It’s a great game, this making “moun- 
tains out of molehills.” 


Mr. Beatty, who is editor of the Port Washington, New York, Post, has 
just been awarded an Official George Washington Bicentennial Commemora- 
tive Medal by the United States George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion at Washington, “for his part in making the celebration successful last 


year.” 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF A FICTION COURSE 
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I‘ was rather a dreary picture of the 
short story student which was sup- 
plied by Mary Ellen Chase in the At- 
lantic. Her “Mrs. Penlust,” who com- 
bined a deathless passion to write with 
an extraordinary lack of ability, who 
was willing to wear her old hat in order 
to eke out the few dollars necessary to 
pay for the extension course, and who 
saw in her impossibly plotted tales a 
flash of genius unrecognized by her 
teacher, cannot be forgotten in a moment. 

Comments on the “story” of the Smith 
College professor are still to be heard, 
indicating that many students of writing 
are asking themselves if it can be true 
that the coat fits. 

“And like them all,”? wrote Miss Chase, 
“Mrs. Penlust had, or honestly thought 
she had, every reason to believe in the 
early fulfillment of her dream. For the 
advertising sections of dozens of mag- 
azines assured her she could write if 
she only would. 

Miss Chase continues, quite amusingly, 
with a description of Mrs. Penlust’s 
masterpiece, a saccharine and formless 
confection, which the author triumphantly 
sold, in spite of the teacher’s doubts, to 
a seed catalogue. 

One feels, somehow, that Mrs. Penlust 
is treated rather harshly at her teacher’s 
hands, yet the story as a whole is not gra- 
tuitously cruel. Miss Chase wants to know 
whether it is fair for teachers to take 
the tuition money of the Mrs. Penlusts? 

There is no doubt that ambition often 
oerleaps itself, that there are many 
people wishing to be writers, musicians, 
painters, doctors, college graduates, and 
truck farmers who will never reach their 
goals. But it is no disparagement of 
Miss Chase to say that her account can 


hardly present the whole truth of the 
matter. 


The following communication has come 
to THe Werirer from a_ professional 
teacher who attended the fiction classes 
of the late Dallas Lore Sharp. It is 
a tribute to the ability of that well- 
loved man to evoke new responses from 
life, to sharpen the receptivity to impres- 
sions, and a grateful acknowledgment of 
a life enriched by his tutelage. The 
writer has not become a successful fic- 
tionist. There is no indication that she 
has profited by a dollar from Professor 
Sharp’s instruction, as have a great 
many of his former pupils, who have 
become prominent in literary fields. Yet 
she does not feel “thwarted.” 

Professor Sharp, famous for his peren- 
nial freshness of perception, for his 
recognition of the “differentness” of 
people, reawoke her dormant knowledge 
that little Johnny was an individual, not 
a pupil as standardized as the desk he 
sat at. The procession of the seasons, 
colors, the individuality of houses, the 
intricacies of human motives, became 
things to observe as she learned how 
writers saw these things and how they 
presented them that others might see 
them. 

Neither the story of Mrs. Penlust 
nor the letter from Professor Sharp’s 
pupil can fully answer the question: 
“Are fiction courses worth while?” The 
truth lies somewhere about, and perhaps 
both fiction teachers and fiction students 
would do well to adopt some change of 
attitude. 

We are reminded of a business man 
who as a youth showed great talent 
with the violin. He studied for years, 
and his friends had visions of a maestro 
in a crowded concert hall. All at once 
he gave up his musical ambitions and 
turned to business. Was he defeated? 
Did he turn to Mammon? Not at all. 
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“I found,” he said, “that I shall never 
be a first-class violinist, and my regard 
for music is sufficiently great so that 
I didn’t want to do less well by it than 
I know. Now I’m a pretty good business 
man, and not bad as an amateur violinist. 
Best of all, perhaps, I know a really good 
violinist when I hear one, and I know 
why he is good.” 

The teacher of fiction writing can 
be of tremendous value, regardless of his 
output of literary geniuses, if he con- 
siders it a part of his duty, perhaps 
his first duty, to teach critical apprecia- 
tion of writing technique. He must know 
that only a small percentage of his 


THE REWARD 
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pupils will become professional writers, 
But most of them can become intelli- 
gent readers. 

As for the student, he should think 
less of the possible monetary return and 
more of the cultural value of the course. 
He should recognize the more tantalizing 
advertisements for the sales propaganda 
that they are, just as he knows that one 
cannot learn to play the saxophone “in 
twelve easy lessons.” If, as a result of 
his studies, he recognizes a really good 
piece of writing when he reads it, and 
knows why it is good, he need not feel 
that his time has been wasted. 

Miss Robinson’s article follows. 


OF ROUTINE 


By Louise Rosinson 


WISH you might have known the 
Professor. I joined one of his 
classes largely because of a friend’s 
enthusiasm and persistency. In retro- 


spect I see what a marvelous investment 
was mine. 

Twenty years of teaching may be 
stultifying. At any rate my spirits were 


low. Like the walls of Prince Darling’s 
palace, my school walls were shutting 
me in. I began to feel a growing con- 
sciousness of bringing nothing to my 
work and of taking nothing out. My 
professional life was a drag; it was dull; 
it was almost empty. Each morning I 
dreaded the same work, the same 
teachers, the same duties, the same 
questions to be answered, the same 
parents to appease, the same _ never- 
ending effort to be patient, the same 
feeling of being misunderstood, the same 
long days, the same longer nights. 
Then I joined the Professor’s class! 
It was he who taught me the reward 
of routine. I had joined the class in 
order to learn how to write stories, 
poetry—maybe, novels! I had disdained 
credit for the course; enough if my pen 


should prove mightier than the sword! 

There was ever the word of encour- 
agement. “Kipling gets a dollar a 
word,” said the Professor one day, “but 
he threw away plenty of words before 
he reached any such state of financial 
bliss. Keep on, ye future Kiplings!” 
And we, who were a bit discouraged, kept 
on, for his enthusiasm was contagious. 

At another time he asked, “Is there 
any one here who is afraid of criticism? 
If such there be, let him write in the 
corner of his manuscript, ‘I haven’t the 
nerve!” Then came that rare smile of 
sympathy. Was it any wonder that we 
almost hoped for a prolific use of the 
blue pencil, never doubting that such use 
was for our good? 

There was something analogous be- 
tween the Professor’s smile and the dec- 
oration in the lapel of his coat. Some 
decoration was ever a part of his dress. 
It was worn with an air; it was as 
much a part of him as his own peculiar 
style of neckwear. Generally, it was 4 
blossom gathered from his country 
garden, or hastily plucked by the road- 
side on his way to the train. Occasion- 
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ally, a bright red leaf reminded us of 
the October days; and for a long time 
during the winter, when neither garden 
nor roadside was productive, a bit of 
evergreen valiantly bespoke the Christ- 
mas season. Now and then, he invited 
us through vivid word pictures on a visit 
to his farm, where we learned to know 
the four boys, his wife, the joy of the 
great logs burning in the fireplace, the 
animals in the barn, and even the faith- 
fulness of a much-used Franklin. “How 
can he be so full of life, so interested 
in the world and in his fellow-beings?” 
I questioned. 

But the Professor’s sympathy was not 
confined to his classroom, or to his home, 
delightful as he apparently found both. 

One crisp December night, as we hur- 
ried down the long flight of steps from 
the University to the sidewalk, I found 
myself looking eagerly for the Profes- 
sor’s policeman. Had I seen his par- 
ticular policeman before? Well, there 
he was on the crossing. He had been 
there every night, but this was the first 


time that I had noticed his cheery smile, 
and the first time that I had flashed 
back my gratitude for his kindly assist- 
ance over the busy thoroughfare. 

On the corner I was reminded of the 


Professor’s newsboy, the “thin little 
fellow with the thin little twisted knee.” 
Then I discovered, just emerging from 
the subway, the feeble little old woman, 
very like the one he had described in 
the classroom. No regenerated Scrooge 
yearned as did I to clap my hands in 
glee, and to send flying some long-legged 
grocer’s boy for the biggest turkey in 
the market and to shout, “Merry Christ- 
mas!” in the little old woman’s ear. 
What mattered it that the price of the 
big bird was prohibitive? Was not I, 
a poor teacher, becoming richer every 
moment in the real things of life? 

The day of the last lesson in the 
course arrived. Some of us felt like the 
little boy in Daudet’s charming story, 
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“The Last Lesson.” In his buttonhole 
that afternoon the Professor wore some 
beautiful wood violets. Spring had come! 
The delicate perfume, the fresh earthy 
smell of growing things, was wafted my 
way. He was speaking—and to me! 

“Be brave in the fear of defeat. 
Defeat? There is no such thing for you! 
Clasp the broken hilt when opportunity 
offers and with renewed courage bury 
it deep in the enemy’s ranks. Add a 
human being a day, a worth-while human 
being, to your life. Get out of the artifi- 
cial into the rugged, the rough, the 
sincere! Every house, every street, con- 
tains a character. Cultivate the real 
people, and go to them rather than to 
the people of your imagination. ‘Treat 
life romantically. Find in it the joy 
of living. Don’t you know that even 
routine has its reward?” 

At precisely eight-thirty the next morn- 
ing I stepped into my schoolroom, and, 
lo, its walls had already begun to ex- 
pand! The teachers stopped to wish 
me good morning. I found myself listen- 
ing to the joys and enthusiasm of one 
who owned an asparagus bed; to the 
story of the visit of a four-year-old 
grandnephew to his staid aunt; and a 
vivid account of the breaking down of 
intended discipline in a house not used 
to children. It all added zest to these 
few minutes before the pupils assembled. 

The bell rang, just as it had been 
ringing for twenty years! The children 
came! Bless their sunny faces. Some- 
how a little feeling akin to mother pride 
entered my heart. Watch their willing 
fingers! Were ever dusters shaken more 
assiduously? Did ever such appealing 
glances solicit a teacher’s approval of 
work “all done”? 

Teachers, parents, neighbors, children, 
here they are, reproduced year in and 
year out—the same, yet not the same. 
A while ago it was all different. Now, 
thanks to the Professor, they are adding 
a full measure of content to my life. 
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ARE POETS BORN? 


By Anna Birp Stewart 


HERE is a question students never 
fail to ask, after one of my talks at 
a school: “But how did you happen to 
decide to be a poet?” 
Are poets born, or made, or both? 
My first bit of creative expression 
came when I was five. It was in verse, 
and it had a definite reason for its 
existence. My father always called me 
Jim, because I had turned out wrong. 
On that account I had two pockets in 
my dresses. Other little girls had only 
one. But I had a bad habit. I used 
to pick up stones, put them in my 
pockets, and the pockets tore. My 
mother grew very tired of sewing up 
twice as many pockets as did any other 
little girl’s mother. She issued an ulti- 
matum: 
“Tear another pocket, and I will sew 
every one up, Jimmy or no Jimmy.” 
I knew I could take no chances with 
that tone. I was afraid if I looked at 
the stones, I would pick them up, then 
they would go into the pocket, and the 
pocket would tear. So I wrote my first 
rhyme to remind myself not to look. 
The pretty little stones 
I found in the brook 


I shall never more see— 
For I’m not going to look. 


Having written a poem, I was a poet 
—all I had to do was to stop picking 
up stones and expend the same energy 


on verses. I have written poetry ever 
since. I wrote (and sold!) my first story 
at the age of seven, but that is a differ- 
ent tale. Of my six published books, 
five are in verse. I admit that I write 
poetry more easily. Unless one writes 
epics, verse is shorter, and I hate to 
type. In addition, my verses, especially 
my child rhymes, seem to have a stronger 
emotional appeal than anything I have 
ever done in prose. 


It is not, to be sure, merely a matter 
of convenience, nor even of appeal, that 
determines the form any thought will 
take. While I believe that the writer 
may use many media with equal interest 
to himself and his readers, there are some 
subjects which seem to me to demand a 
poetic form. Poignancy, the ecstacy of 
beauty, the subtle undercurrents of emo- 
tion, the tremendous force of suggestion 
—these are the very essence of poetry. 
There are, I feel, certain overtones of 
cadence possible in verse which I, at 
least, could not secure in prose. Further- 
more, the verse form produces a certain 
effect upon the reader or listener, puts 
him, if he responds at all to poetry, into 
the frame of mind to receive the spirit 
the poet endeavors to put into his lines. 
In my own case, I do not always stop 
consciously to decide whether an idea is 
adapted to prose or verse. I am likely 
to say, if a theme occurs to me in con- 
versation, “there is a poem,” or “there 
is a story.” 

When I had a job, and now when I 
am traveling and lecturing with my time 
so broken that any sustained writing is 
beyond me, I can still write rhymes. 
Indeed, the rhythm of a train, or a bus, 
or a car, makes it almost imperative. 
Of course, I may spend as much time 
reworking and polishing a single quat- 
rain as I might need to do a whole 
article, or a chapter in a book, but this 
can be done at odd times, intermittently, 
and requires far less sustained effort, 
and fewer consecutive hours. 

Long ago, when I decided to stop 
teaching, I came to New York to make 
a living as a writer—at least, I came 
to New York. I tried writing every sort 
of thing: prose and poetry, long, short, 
medium, funny, and serious. But I could 
not sell anything. I got myself an agent. 
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I could not believe that there was any- 
thing the matter with what I wrote, so 
I went to one of those accomplished 
gentlemen who could do for me, I felt, 
what I could not do for myself. I was 
unfortunate. I picked the wrong agent. 
He did no better than I had done. Then 
one day my little nephew had his picture 
taken. Some one had given him an 
Indian suit, and I did a little verse to 
send with the picture of “Big Chief” to 
my brother-in-law who was away. 

I took these verses and the picture 
(the picture helped) to my agent. He 
said, “That is the only good thing you 
have ever written. Go home and write 
more like it.” So from that time I was 
started not merely as a poet, but one in 
a very special field, a poet who wrote 
for or about children. 

I wrote twenty-nine more verses as 
quickly as I could and took them all to 
the agent. He sold one. It was not 
“Big Chief.” -That verse was shown to 


many editors and frequently secured me 
assignments, but never achieved publica- 


tion before its inclusion in my first book. 
The poem which the agent sold was in 
an entirely different vein, a child repeat- 
ing his mother’s words without under- 
standing their implication. 

Back in those days, apparently, no 
one but Robert Louis Stevenson could 
publish anything in which the child 
voiced his own thoughts in his own 
words. I sold one verse of that sort, 
but it was because I happened to be 
in a magazine office when the editor was 
making up a new issue and one page 
came out short. There was nothing on 
hand the right length to fill the void, 
and the dummy was overdue. So I sat 
down and wrote them a child verse. 
They would probably have taken a 
quotation from the telephone book on 
that occasion. 

Later, I found the reason why the 
other verses did not sell. They had been 
written—but not rewritten. I worked 








most of them over before they came 
out in my first book, The Gentlest Giant. 
I changed them further, from time to 
time, as I used them in programs. When 
a new edition, “revised and enlarged,” 
was brought out by another publisher, 
I made still further alterations. 

The question of rewriting is one that 
interests me, especially. I have two 
critics who see that I do enough of it. 
One is a writer and editor, the other a 
writer and professional critic; and of 
all that guild, they are the most inspir- 
ing and helpful I have ever known. 
Constructive critics are rare, indeed, and 
I am not unmindful of my blessing in 
having two. Although ruthless and severe 
in their judgments, they are just and 
sound. Many writers resent criticism, 
unless it be unstinted praise, but I find 
that many of my best verses have been 
evolved through their strictures. Often 
a mediocre idea and hasty or careless 
workmanship have received new impetus 
and even a fresh inspiration, and have 
turned into something quite surprising. 
Perhaps I should admit that I enjoy 
rewriting. Blank paper almost terrifies 
me. I have never begun anything ordered 
or suggested by an editor that I did not 
feel utterly unable to cope with it. But 
once something is down on paper, I can 
rework it without any self-consciousness. 

In my book of verse, The Birds Began 
to Sing, appears the poem which has been 
rewritten more than any of my others. 
This verse, “Dappled Song,” was liked 
by one of the three ornithologists who 
read the manuscript, to make sure that 
my bird data were trustworthy. He could 
tell, he declared, that I had actually 
heard the bird sing and had written down 
my reaction. “It is spontaneous, like 
the bird’s song. You never spoiled it 
by reworking it,” he told me. Of course, 
I was delighted at this appreciation from 
a bird specialist, but this verse had been 
rewritten forty-two times. 

Its evolution may be of interest. I had 
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always wanted to write about the pattern 
of light and shade made by the sun 
shining through leaves. I thought about 
it many times, vaguely, as one does lack- 
ing the definite impulse. A_ thrush’s 
notes, as I heard them some time later, 
seemed to create a similar pattern of 
song against silence. The bird itself 
with its spotted breast presented another 
phase of light and shadow. Here were 
three ideas to weave into one verse, really 
to condense into a quatrain. With all 
its reworking, the poem never grew be- 
yond its original four lines. It was only 
when I was arranging the manuscript 
for publication that I felt the long lines 
on the page looked too heavy for the 
bird’s song. I divided them into halves, 
and this was the result: 


A pattern of song 

On the silence is laid 

As the breast of the singer 
Is dappled with shade. 

The wood thrush’s notes 

To the woodland belong, 
Haunting, ecstatic— 

A sunlight of song. 


All my verses, of course, do not have 


to be rewritten. The one I like best of 
all I have published was hardly changed. 
It is about the bobolink, a bird I have 
always loved. One of my childhood 
recollections is of a duet an older sister 
and a cousin used to sing about a bobo- 
link, so it occurred to me naturally as 
the subject for a lyric, which I called 
“Springtime Gossip.” 

“Springtime Gossip” was never pub- 
lished prior to its inclusion in The Birds 
Began to Sing. It was too long and too 
impersonal to have fitted into my best 
market in those days, when I was trying 
to free-lance, and when selling a verse 
meant having butter for my bread—and 
occasionally even bread. I studied the 
women’s magazines and tried to fit their 
needs both as to subject and form. I 
found that love poems sold best, espe- 
cially those with a very personal tone. 


Their 








Viewed in the light of today, they were 
most restrained. But at that time my 
sister seemed to be quite afraid all the 
world would be asking her the name of 
the lover I had “loved and lost.” I had 
a hard time teaching my family that 
readers read themselves into the emotion. 
While a deep feeling actually experienced 
is a great help to a poet, any writer 
will tell you that he has secured many 
ideas from watching the emotions of 
others. 

I discovered that short poems are more 
easily sold than long ones, and those of 
narrow measure are the best liked of all. 
It is easy to see why. The women’s 
magazines use verse as fillers. When 
inserted in a decorated border or type 
box in the center of the page, the narrow 
width permits a half-column of text 
around the side rules. 

I became known as a kind of specialist. 
“Please send us some of your narrow 
poetry,” one editor wrote me from time 
to time, referring, as I still believe, to 
the form and not the content of my verse. 

I would then retype all my “wide” 
poems, dividing the lines into two or 
three. I grew so skillful that I was often 
able to make a line of a single word. As 
one is usually paid by the line, the advan- 
tage is obvious. 

I have a number of theories about 
writing and selling. They are, of course, 
two utterly different activities. The 
young writer is likely to feel that they 
should be cause and result. He resents 
not selling everything he writes, and that 
immediately. I have written things, which 
I feel to be among my best work, which I 
have not sold. Yet I have had others 
published which I know to be not nearly 
so good. Whenever I have turned out 
verse, or a story either, for that matter, 
merely because I thought it would sell, 
I have rarely been able to place it. 
I have to feel it, to want to write it. 
Whatever may be true about poets, 
poems are not only made, but born. 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express 
their ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of Tue Writer 
are also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words), 
discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer or making helpful 


suggestions to writers. 


Foe dollars will be paid for the best 


brief letter from a reader to be published each month. 


NEW NAMES OF 1933 


While the depression years have 
brought considerable unhappiness to 
established authors in the way of re- 
stricted sales, changing material demand, 
and reduced market prices, they have 
at the same time done much to encourage 
beginning writers. Manuscript market 
specialists have noted with growing in- 
terest the “new names of 1933.” In 
nearly every magazine, from the “qual- 
ity’ group down to the lowly house 
organ, appear stories and articles by 
men and women who are breaking into 
print for the first time in their lives. 
This seems particularly and curiously 
true of the “slick-paper” publications 
where new names are weekly and monthly 
attracting new readers and stimulating 
the jaded appetites of old ones. Mag- 
azine editors, meanwhile, seem to be play- 
ing fair with these beginning writers. 
With second and third acceptances they 
are automatically increasing the word 
rate, and offering genuine aid in the 
way of advice and criticism to those who 
seem to have the gleam. 

This is a situation which is significant 
and promising. It should be, of course, 
inspiring to the tyro in writing and a 
spur to the established author to revivify 
his routine methods. This office has 
recently talked with half a dozen or 
more new adventurers in literature, who 
only last fall began to turn out stuff, 
and early in 1933 started to sell to such 
magazines as the American, Redbook, 


McCall’s, Collier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and so on; and they have been 
selling for prices not below four hundred 
dollars a story and up to six hundred 
dollars—a very decent price for those 
just climbing the ladder. Big names still 
help to sell manuscripts, but editors 
realize more than ever before that what 
the reader wants, primarily, is a good 
story or article or poem, whether it be 
done by Rudyard Kipling or plain John 
Smith. 


A RETURN TO THE 
LIVING DRAMA? 


The usual number of undertakers are 
measuring the poor old theatre for a 
shroud and making sounds of polite 
regret, yet a goodly group of well- 
informed critics are predicting that 
Thespis will rise from the couch of 
dying where he presumably reposes. 

Mr. Nathan in his Spectator puts the 
matter in this wise: With all save 
one of the moving picture theatre chains 
either in bankruptcy or in the hands 
of receivers, Design for Living has been 
playing to capacity since January, 
sometimes doing $28,000 a week. With 
more than half of the motion picture 
companies either in or on the verge of 
bankruptcy, Dinner at Eight has been 
doing a huge business since October. He 
proceeds with examples, not entirely 
apposite, but nevertheless impressive. 
Hundreds of banks have failed, hotel 


men are swimming in red ink, many rail- 
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roads are in the hands of receivers, yet 
plays like Alien Corn, Music im the Air, 
Take a Chance, Biography, and Of Thee 
I Sing find plenty of cash customers. 

Little theatres show no signs of clos- 
ing their doors. Summer stock com- 
panies are soon to open their seasons, 
perked up by the fact that there are 
competent professionals willing to act 
for their “board and keep.” Amateur 
and semi-professional managers are ask- 
ing their writing friends: “Have you 
got a good play?” ‘There’s little or no 
money in it, but the unknown writer 
with a play can now find a company and 
an audience with a minimum of effort. 

Is the public tiring of films? Are 
people wearying of too much mechanical 
perfection and not enough art? The 
theory has been advanced that the films 
have elevated the stage by attracting 
the addicts of tawdry melodrama. But 


it is also tenable that even the low-brow 
theatregoer misses, in a musical film, 
that heartening feeling that the “chorine” 


on the left end is smiling at him. And 
even a sans-culotte may miss the human 
equation of the living stage, where one 
realizes that some one is working, where 
one catches the artist in the act of cre- 
ating, and may observe the inevitable 
minor imperfections—the craftsman’s tool 
marks—as well as the triumphs of inter- 
pretation. 
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WILLA CATHER 
DISSENTS 


While many writers and critics rejoice 
that American novelists have broken 
through the Pollyanna formule of two 
decades ago in favor of searching and 
pitiless realism, Willa Cather sounded a 
dissenting note at the meeting at which 
the Pulitzer Prizes were awarded. Per- 
haps we have merely exchanged the names 
of black and white, she suggests. 

“We have begun to look around, but 
we have a long way to go,” she says. 
“We cling to our old formule; for the 
moment we stress the bad girl instead of 
the good, the rowdy who is kicked out 
of his great corporation instead of the 
smoothly polished young man who be- 
comes its president. We won’t face the 
fact that it is the formula itself which 
is pernicious, the frameup. 

“When we learn to give our purpose 
the form that exactly clothes it and no 
more; when we make a form for every 
story instead of trying to crowd it into 
one of the stock molds on the shelf, then 
we shall be on the right road, at least. 
We all start with something true, and 
then in the effort to make it bigger than 
it really is we try to weld something 
false onto it; something delightful, usu- 
ally, but that was not in the original 
impulse.” 





THE CREATIVE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a moment of poetic 
joy, affirmed, “The elm is the only tree that has a 
soul.” Science knows many facts about an elm 
tree. It talks learnedly about the photosynthetic 
process; it postulates a score of theories in_ its 
attempt to explain how water is carried from 
the soil to the topmost curving branch of this 
lordly tree; it observes the automatic valve of 
the stoma. Science observes revealed phenomena, 
catalogues results, and draws conclusions. But 
no scientist can explain the creative impulse up- 
lifting an American elm from the wet bank of a 
New Hampshire brook to the star-spangled sky. 
Creative impulses are eternally shrouded in mys- 
tery; the quest for ultimate sources leads the 


IMPULSE IN 


POETRY 


thinker over the horizon that separates science 
from philosophy. 

If some one asks me to define the creative im- 
pulse which gives birth to poetry, I can only point 
to Hesiod, Homer, Vergil, Dante, Villon, Goethe, 
Keats, Whitman, and a host of lesser singers. I 
rub elbows with uncommon common men whose 
names are synonymous with poetic achievement. 
No man can graph their creative impulses or put 
it into a test tube. I suspect that behind all crea- 
tion, especially creative authorship, may be found 
two forces. First, we find a complex inheritance 
of neural ad physical patterns. Given this 
initial inheritance, we find a stimulating environ- 
ment in which the seed of creative genius grows. 
The motivation of this genius includes, among 
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other things, a divine unrest within the creator, 
plus a will to power. 

Creative impulse is a fact, a fact independent 
of psychological theory. Any serious author 
knows something of the workings of this impulse. 
The impulse to write is born in an emotional 
reaction to given phenomena, Violent hands seize 
the author: the impulse to create blows upon him 
like a strong wind, filling the sails of his imagina- 
tion, driving him to unknown shores. The work- 
ing of this impulse into form is a specialist’s 
task which taps the creator’s total resources. 

Any one of life’s uncommon experiences may 
lift the beholder to summits of vision. For me, 
poetry functions like Thoreau’s Journal: it is a 
cage in which I trap my highest moments. Some- 
times creation is immediate; at other times a man 
writes like Wordsworth, in retrospection, but 
there must always be that divine moment when 
the poet sees the pattern upon the mountain. 
Creation is an emotional safety valve. It has 
been said that “Genius is akin to Bacchus.” It is 
true that some men are excited to the point of 
creation by stimulants, but, for the normal man, 
life itself is sufficient stimulation. 

One day I wrote “Sea Traffic,” an indictment of 
modern civilization. I had seen a thousand ships 
coming and going coming and going 


but this morning, while crossing the ferry, a cer- 


Ther 








tain ship stabbed my brain awake with Socratic 
force. I asked, “What is there in our civilization 
worth shipping to distant ports?” The mewing 
of the gulls, the slapping of the waves, the creak- 
ing of wharves, and the harbor clatter, all multi- 
plied my emotional reaction into a poem of social 
challenge. On other days, these same facts moved 
me to write of adventure, romance, or of the 
glittering beauty of the sea. The mood cannot 
usually be explained; the transformation of a 
magical moment into a poem of permanence may 
be partially explained, even as Poe gave to the 
world the story of the genesis of his poem, “Ihe 
Raven.” 

The desire to sell one’s product to an editor is 
entirely secondary, an afterthought. The writer’s 
first concern is to relieve his own soul. When 
he has trapped his emotion, he desires to share his 
joy with his fellowmen. Unknown to himself, he 
is doubtless motivated by a will to power: he 
wishes to win the intellectual respect of his read- 
ers; he may wish to win their allegiance to a 
good war, as in propaganda poetry. But first, 
last, and always, the true poet writes because he 
has to write. He knows that there can be no 
peace for his soul until he has given at least an 
earthly immortality to the impulse which burns 


his brain. Harry Elmore Hurd, 
Boston, Mass. 


WRITING GOOD DIALOGUE 


Editor, the Forum: 

I find that the writing of good dialogue results 
not from some heaven-born inspiration, nor from 
the possession of a super-talent in that particular 
phase of writing, but rather it is the result of 
painstaking effort in recording the expressed 
thoughts of people in their ordinary walks of life. 

Good dialogue must be interesting enough to 
catch and hold the reader’s attention and sympa- 
thies. It need not necessarily be brilliant or 
vivacious, Dickens’s characters prove that state- 
ment; it may be slow, labored, or broken with 
emotion, but it must be character-revealing, and 
consistent with the character’s secial status, his 
race, and his education; often it indicates his resi- 
dence in a definite part of a certain country. 

The method I have found most successful in 
securing dialogue that is true to life is to record 
the talk of the everyday people I meet. Each 
evening I write some conversation heard during 
the day. Sometimes it is but an interesting 
fragment culled from the usual commonplace 
interchange of thought; sometimes a whole inci- 
dent is worth recording. 


At first, I found it rather difficult to make 
friends, acquaintances, or tradespeople talk, but 
I soon learned that there were but two requisites 
for the art of unlocking tongues, a sympathetic 
heart, and a patient ear. Since that discovery I 
have had more material than I can ever hope to 
use poured out from people who love sympathy. 

Character-revealing information, psychological 
reactions, deeply-hidden emotions, all come to 
light when there is an understanding person ready 
to listen to the story. I found this no less true 
among professional people than it was among the 
tradespeople and laboring classes, but let no one 
mistake a mercenary curiosity for a genuine in- 
terest in other people’s affairs. 

Much of the material collected may never be 
used, but when writing a novel, short story, or 
play, one may have at hand authentic and char- 
acteristic dialogue to enrich his pages, dialogue 
that is appealing because it is true. 


Ada Clark Davison. 
Matawan, N. J. 


USING ALL FIVE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Why do so many writers, who strain minds and 
vocabularies to give vivid and lasting character- 
izations, forget to use the instantaneous appeal to 
the five senses of the reader? 

I remember, as an example of effectiveness in 


a kindred line, the opening scene in the dramatic 
version of Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat. It 
was an interior, in which all the furnishings were 
white with black—sophisticated, restrained, quite 
removed from any warmly familiar feeling. When 
Charlotte Walker, playing the lead, arose, her 
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face was a dead white, rendered more deathly in 
connection with her surroundings by a severe 
henna dress and a henna-colored hat. Certainly, 
a most impressive way of presenting to the eye, 
even before the intellect was appealed to, the 
suggestion, through color, that this was a time of 
travail, more serious than any mere inquiry into 
the death of a man; hinting at sinister secrets 
which probably would be withheld rather than 
disclosed ! 

Sometimes we do tell our reader that he hears 
the swell of an organ, but usually we don’t play 
it for him; and the rhythm of traffic, the peculiar 
tone pattern of street cars and railway trains, 
more often than not, go unheard. 

The reader’s tactile sense, too, is usually neg- 
lected; yet how quickly we visualize a woman 
whose “body rounded warmly under the folds 
and tight bodice of a gray velvet dress.” And 


how we feel and understand the desire of the 
“chapped hands, rough and grubby along the 








finger tips, itching to reach out and touch the 
shimmering fold.” 

Psychologists know that normal persons are 
every day influenced by odors which evoke trains 
of definite association—hot sunlight on a pillow 
aired all day, the mingled odor of sweat and 
rubber-soled shoes in a gym, the smell of paint, 
of dinner in the far reaches of a home kitchen 
at night. 

Sophie Kerr gives us food sometimes to the 
extent of govrmandizing, but it is small wonder 
that some of us have anemic character children— 
we never feed them! 

Of course, we don’t want to lug in sensory 
images like so many cans of pie peaches. But 
why should we not give the reader a chance to 
receive unconsciously just the impression which 
is right for our purpose, thereby making our 
characters no longer paper dolls, but human 
Rivers Lodge. 


beings? 


Memphis, Tenn. 


A WRITER’S TRAVELING BOOKCASE 


Editor, the Forum: 

I want to pass on to the writing fraternity— 
and sorority—a device that has lately given me 
great joy. 

It is a combination travel-by-freight book box, 
bookcase, and typewriter desk. My problem was 
that in moving about from place to place my 
trunks had to be sent by express (in these days 
of the economical bus), and the books, paper 
supplies,.and manuscripts packed in these made 
the express costs mount into real money. I needed 
a book box that could travel by freight and then 
stand up and become a bookcase—possibly in 
rather a narrow space. Also, in rooms not built 
or furnished for writers there was often no shelv- 
ing or other place for necessary materials. Then, 
too, I have found that standing at my typewriter 
when it is placed 42 inches from the ground is 
less fatiguing than using it on a table not in- 
tended for a writer. 

To meet all my requirements, I had a cabinet- 
maker build me a traveling bookcase. It cost 
only $3.50. The neatly stained box is of 3-inch 
gumwood with tenoned shelving of 4-inch lumber. 
It is 42 inches high, outside measurement, by 20 
inches wide and 10 inches deep inside. There are 


five shelf spaces, divided on a basis of the needs 
of manuscript files: for books, folders, assorted 
magazines, and papers. 

The lowest space is 144 inches high. It houses 
letter boxes filled with manuscripts. The next 
shelf is 10 inches in height, and accommodates 
those books which always must go with me. The 
next two spaces are each 5} inches in height; 
they contain miscellaneous piles of folders and 
magazines. The top shelf space is only 3 inches 
high, sufficient, however, for supplies of paper 
and envelopes. 

I find it more restful to type standing and for 
my height (5 feet, 5 inches) 42 inches from the 
ground is best. I could easily lower this by having 
a board to stand on or raise it by putting a pad 
underneath my portable. 

When a journey is in prospect, all my paper, 
books, magazines, and manuscripts are packed in 
securely; the top, which is made in one piece 
(the corners may be protected by metal corner 
pieces to be had for a trifle at the Ten Cent 
Store), is screwed down; and the box is ready for 
the flitting. 

Fitzhugh Thomson. 
Tampa, Fla. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


DetectiveE—Suite 1006, 7 West 22nd 
St., New York City, is a new magazine 
planned by Delo Publications. The pub- 
lisher, J. J. Harvey, who was associated 
with the Munsey organization for many 
years, writes that he wishes to publish a 
magazine that will have “real merit and 
sales value.” Each issue will contain 
one novelette of approximately 10,000 
words, and five short stories totaling 
20,000 words. “Regular rates will be 
paid.” 


Tue Miracutovs Mepar—100 E. Price 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., a Catholic monthly 
magazine, reports that it uses clean, 
clever, human stories, competently writ- 
ten, and “preferably without a religious 
slant,” though that is not barred. 
Lengths, 1,000 to 3,000 words. Articles 
of Catholic interest are used. “The 
chief requirement is that they be objec- 
tively interesting; religious or other 
essays have a very slender chance.” 
Religious verse in all the short forms 
is bought “solely on the basis of literary 
merit.” Since there is much material 
on hand in all departments, the work 
must be unusual to be accepted. Begin- 
ning writers are assured a friendly and 
careful reading, but unless their work 
shows unusual promise it will not be 
purchased. Payment is one cent a word 


for prose, and about fifty cents a line 
for verse, on acceptance. Rev. Kieran 
P. Moran, editor; Lawrence Flick, Jr., 
associate editor. 


NortTHERN MeEssencer—P. O. Bow 3070, 
Montreal, Canada, writes that it is quite 
heavily overstocked and will not be in 
the market for contributions, except in 
very exceptional cases, for some months 
to come. The Wirness anp CANADIAN 
HomestTeEaD, at the same address, is also 
practically a closed market at present. 
C. M. Lapointe, editorial department. 


Tue Parcument—University of Wy- 


oming, Laramie, Wyo., is the official 
publication of the American College Quill 
Club. It is published quarterly and 
“aspires to publish the best work of 
college writers,” irrespective of Quill 
membership. The type of material de- 
sired is as follows: short stories, 3,000 
to 4,000 words or less; essays or short 
sketches; verse of any style—no par- 
ticular limit as to length—though it 
should usually be comparatively short. 
Clara F. McIntyre, editor. 


Tue Scuorastic—155 E. 44th St., New 
York City, the National Magazine for 
the Schoolroom, is published every other 
week during the school year. The bulk 
of the contents is written to order by 
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staff writers, because it must be definitely 
adapted in style and content to the needs 
of young people in English, History, and 
Social Studies classrooms. While Scxo- 
LasTic is temporarily out of the market 
for manuscripts at present, it is usually 
glad to consider “short, vividly written 
informational articles on such subjects 
as Art, Literature, English Composition, 
Government, Social Problems, Travel, 
History, Music, etc.” Payment is at a 
minimum rate of one cent a_ word, 
after publication. Occasionally purchases 
photographs for illustration, but no 
other art work. Kenneth M. Gould, 
managing editor. 


Smoxers’ Macazine—People’s Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., is looking for all types of 
stories that are “well done and have an 
excuse for being told.” This eliminates 
“wanton murder or cheap gang stuff.” 
The same rule applies to articles. Very 
little verse is used. The editor specifies 
that he is trying to “get away from 
the regular run of pulp material in order 


to obtain the well-written story.” George 
Applegren, editor. 


Towrr Macazines—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, write that they have 
established “a faster editorial tempo to 
meet the swifter requirements of modern 
life, eliminating long, wordy descriptions, 
cumbersome philosophy and sophisticated 
platitudes, and _ stressing movement, 
action, glamour, and definite emotional 
appeal.” The editors believe that “if 
the attention of the reader is not caught 
in the first page, and preferably in the 
first paragraph, the story is lost. New 
writers are always welcomed and recom- 
mended to study the current issues of 
these magazines, if they seek to make 
this market.” The Home Macazine 
uses “colorful fiction of a type that will 
interest the woman of today. It does 
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not desire subtle character studies but 
stories with a warm sympathetic ap- 
peal.” Lengths, short-short stories, 1,000 
words; short stories from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, The ILtusrratep Love Macazinz 
uses fiction with a romantic, fast-moving 
background. Lengths, shorts, 1,000 
words; short stories, up to 5,000 words; 
novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words. The 
Mystery Magazine uses fiction with a 
romantic mystery background. It prefers 
action and color to stories of detection. 
Lengths, short stories, from 3,000 to 
5,000 words; novelettes, from 12,000 to 
15,000 words. The New Movie Mac- 
AZINE obtains most of its material from 
a staff of expert movie writers in Holly- 
wood, but it is always interested in 
“new ideas dealing with the human inter- 
est and glamorous side of the films.” 
New writers should submit their ideas 
in a brief synopsis; they are assured 
prompt and sympathetic attention. 
Payment in all cases is made upon 
acceptance at rates agreed upon with 
the author. 


1933: A Year Macazine—721 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., will be published 
late in the year. It is in the market 
for any type of good fiction. No length 
limits have been set, but it is not 
interested in stories of novel length. 
Some verse will be used; is not inter- 
ested in non-fiction or jokes. Rate 
and time of payment have not been 
decided. Jacob Hoptner, J. Louis Stoll, 
Ada Teir, editors. 


Discontinued 


Basires—Just Bases, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, has suspended 
publication because of the other activi- 
ties of the editor, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Pacany, R. F. D. No. 1, Bethel, Conn. 
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THE WRITER’S LIST OF VERSE MARKETS 


This list of verse markets has been compiled to acquaint the poet with the widest possible variety 
of markets for his work, particularly the less known poetry magazines of limited circulation and 
small advertising range. It is as correct as we can make it today, and may be kept up to date by 
checking all future additions, changes, and corrections appearing month by month in the Manuscript 


Market section of Tue Writer. 


An asterisk preceding the name of a periodical indicates that the information has come directly 


from the editors. 
his previous report in Tue Waiter. 


Items not so marked indicate that the editor, when queried, made no changes from 
Abbreviations used: 


Acc.—acceptance; Pub.—publication. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Group 1. 
rather than complete; 


This section includes the more important magazines and is intended to be suggestive 
it can be increased indefinitely by reference to other market lists. Before 


submitting manuscripts, writers should study carefully the type of verse used. 


*Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
A. A. Proctor. Brief verse preferred. High 
standards. Subjects: outdoors, sea, West, rail- 
roading, ete. Taboos: religious, pastoral, and 
love poems. At present out of market for long 
ballads. 50¢ to $1 a line. Ace. 

*All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(2-M) Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. 36 to 40 lines. 
Love lyrics. Taboos: gloom, morbidity, death. 
No free verse. 25¢ a line. Ace. (Out of 
market until fall, 1933.) 

*America, 329 W. 108th St., N. Y. C. (W) 
Editor, Francis X. Talbot. Limit, 30 lines. 
Short lyrics and sonnets. $5 to $10 per poem. 
Pub. 

*American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, H. L. Mencken. Anything really good, 
especially if unusual. Good rates. Acc. 

*The American Scholar, 145 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
(Q) Editor, Wm. A. Shimer. Long poems. Ac- 
cording to value of material. After pub. 

*Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) Editor, Ellery Sedgwick. Highest quality. 
Limited market: prints only one poem an issue; 
therefore any poem has very slight chance of 
acceptance. 

*Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W) Editor, Rev. 
Eugene P. Burke, C.8.C. 12 to 15 lines. Catho- 
lie, religious tone. About $5 per poem. Pub. 

*Breezy Stories, 55 W. 3rd St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Limit, 28 lines. Light, 
frivolous, sophisticated verse. A touch of humor 
is welcome. Subjects: men and women and 
love; women from the man’s point of view; or 


man as the woman sees him. No free verse. 
25¢ a line. Ace. 


*Calgary Eye-Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Editor, Bill O’Donnell. 
Verse of the longer rollicking he-man variety, 
or of the short jingle-limerick type. 10c¢ to 25c 
aline. Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Limit, 50 
lines. High quality lyric or descriptive verse. 
Free verse, if it comes up to standard. Pub. 


*Christian Family, 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il. 
(M) Editor, Rev. F. M. Lynk, S.V.D. Verse on 
nature, friendship, religion, family. $1 to $3 
per poem. Ace. 

*Christian Science Monitor, 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. (D) Address Home Forum Page. 
Generally short lyrics or nature poems. Accord- 
ing to length and merit. Ace. 


*College Humor and Sense, 1501 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Robert W. Mickam. 
Limit, 24 lines. Occasional light verse, love 
poems with ironic twist, humorous verse, and 
parodies. No set rate. About 50c a line. Acc. 


*College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. (Bi-M) 
Editor, N. L. Pines. 4 to 6 lines. Light, charm- 
ing short poems—flippant in spirit. 25¢ to $1 
a line. Ace. 

*The Commonweal, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, 
N. Y. C. (W) Editor, Michael Williams. Verse 
of a distinctive type. According to value. Pub. 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) Editor, Philip 8. Rose. Brief 
verse. Humorous or sentimental in theme. No 
free verse. Good rates. Ace. 

Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Oscar Graeve. Short lyrics. High rates. Acc. 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (2-M) Editor, F. E. Blackwell; Asso-- 
ciate Editor, Dorothy C. Hubbard. Serious 
poetry which tells a story. Good rates. Ace. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 


Editor, Helen J. Day. Romantic verse. 50¢ 
a line. Ace. 


*The Farmer’s Wife, E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M) Editor, F. W. Beckman. Short lyrics of 
rural life: sometimes seasonal, sometimes fanci- 
ful, sometimes a bit philosophical, sometimes 
with a laugh in it, sometimes with a tear in it. 
Must always be easy to read and to understand. 
Prefers verse that encourages and inspires and 
lends itself readily to being fixed in the memory. 
Taboos: verse that is ultramodern in form, or 
abstruse and difficult to understand. According 
to author and quality. Ace. 
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*The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Sonnet length 
or a little longer. Accepts free verse. Ace. 


*Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Wm. F. Bigelow. Limit, 3 or 4 
stanzas. Verse with an emotional appeal. Sub- 
jects should have universal interest. Accepts 
free verse but not so often as rhymed. Taboos: 
mere metrical schemes and long poems. Ac- 
cording to value of material. Acc. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Lee F. Hartman. 8 to 40 lines. 
Lyrics. Good rates. Acc. 

*Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Short inspirational verse. Varying rates. Acc. 


Home Quarterly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) Limit, 5 stanzas, of 4 to 6 lines each. 
Verse of home and family. Subjects: religion, 
nature, happy mood, life experiences. $2 to $5 
per poem. Ace. 

*The Hound and Horn, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Q) Editor, Lincoln E. Kirstein. Any verse 
which is carefully constructed, metrically sound, 
and not merely decorative. Should be unaffected, 
simple, non-derivative. Taboos: sloppiness, 
whimsey, female poets, “modernistic” pieces. 
$3.50 a page. Pub. 

*The Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kans. (M) Editor, Nelson A. Craw- 
ford. Limit, 20 lines. Lyrical verse, not too 
difficult or recondite. Accepts good free verse. 
50c a line. Ace. 

*Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) Limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. Relating to the 
business and professional woman. $1 to $2 
per poem. Ace, 

*Judge, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Jack 
Shuttleworth. Short humorous verse. Good 
rates. Pub. 

*Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Editor, Loring A. Schu- 
ler. 4 to 10 lines. Lyric verse. Subjects: 
children, nature, love. Tone ranging from light 
to serious. No free verse. Acc. 

*Life, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
George T. Eggleston. Limit, 30 lines. Small 
quantities of short humorous verse. 50c a line. 
12th of the month. 

*Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh ave., N. Y. C. 
(W) Editor, Daisy S. Bacon. Limit, 16 lines. 
Romantic verse, must be emotional; sentimental 
verse not desired. Good rates. Acc. 

*Magic Carpet Magazine, 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Q) Editor, Farnsworth Wright. 
Limit, 35 lines. Glamorous verse dealing with 
distant places. 25¢ a line. Pub. 

*Nation, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. (W) Literary 
Editor, Henry Hazlitt. In general, short poems. 
Accepts free verse. 25c¢ a line, and $5 a poem, 
minimum. Pub. 


Their 








*The New Republic, 421 W. 2ist St., N. Y. C. 
(W) Editor, Bruce Bliven. Poetry of a superior 
order. No fixed rate. Pub. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. (W) 
Editor, Harold W. Ross. Light, satirical verse 
and lyrics. Good rates. Ace. 

*The New York Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 
(D) Address Poetry Editor. Short verse. “The 
Times receives several hundred unsolicited poems 
every week. Poets should never send more than 
two Mss. at a time.” $7.50 per poem. 


*Qur Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M) Editor, Guy Richardson. Verse re- 
lating to animals or birds, preferably from a 
humane point of view. Accepts but does not 
encourage free verse. Moderate rates depending 
on value to the magazine. Acc. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, T. Von Ziekursch. Short lyrics. High 
rates. Acc. 

*Ranch Romances, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. ©. 
(2-M) Editor, Fanny Ellsworth. Limit, 4 or 5 
stanzas. Romantic Western verse. No free 
verse. 25¢ a line. Ace. 


*The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
(M) Editor, Emerson Gause. Occasionally uses 
verse having special appeal for business men. 
At present, the magazine is well stocked with 
poetry; extremely few contributions can be ac- 
cepted. Good rates. Acc. 

*The Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (W) Editor, George 
Horace Lorimer. Occasional short lyrics. 
Humorous verse for “Post Scripts” Department. 
Seldom uses free verse. Good rates. Acc. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 25th St., 
N. Y. C. (W) Editor, Henry S. Canby. Limit, 
30 lines. A few poems of exceptional merit. 
$10 per poem. After pub. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
(M) Managing Editor, Alfred Dashiell. Some 
short poems, including free verse. Good 
rates. Ace. 

*Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) Editor, 
Harry E. Maule; Managing Editor, Dorothy 
MelIlwraith. Limit, 50 lines. Verse of the red- 
blooded adventure type only. Taboos: love, 
dude stuff, city stuff, and free verse. 25¢ a 
line. Ace, 

*Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) Editor, E. J. Smithson. Limit, 60 
lines. Humorous ballads, hobo rhymes and 
jingles, underworld poems, and parodies. 25¢ 
a line, minimum. Acc. 

*True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) Editor, Jack Smalley. 4 to 20 lines. 
Lyric verse. Prefers love poems; sex must be 
carefully handled. No humorous verse. $5 per 
poem. Ace, 

*Unity Magazine, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M) Editor, Charles Fillmore. 4 to 24 
lines. Good verse. 25¢ a line, minimum, Ace. 
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Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, F. W. Crowninshield. Limited market 
for short, modern, and free verse. Acc. 


*Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Va. (Q) Editor, Stringfellow Barr. 40 
lines or less. Cannot use very long poems or 
many short ones, because only 4 pages are de- 
voted to poetry in each issue. Poetry selected 
without regard for “schools,” both from na- 
tionally known poets and from promising new- 
comers. Uses free verse. 50c a line. Pub. 


*Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(M) Editor, Farnsworth Wright. Limit, 35 
lines. Verse on supernatural, bizarre themes. 
25¢ a line. Pub. 


Their 








*West, Garden City, N. Y. (M) Associate Editor, 
Edmund Collier. Limit, 32 lines. Verse of 
adventure. Taboos: love and city stuff. Ace. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (W) Editor, F. E. Blackwell; Associ- 
ate Editor, Dorothy C. Hubbard. Poetry which 
tells a story. Good rates. Acc. 

*Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. ©. (M) 
Manuscript Editor, Ruth Egdorf. A limited 
amount of short verse. Acc. 

*Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q) 
Editor, Wilbur Cross. No length limit. De- 
mands unusual originality of substance and dis- 
tinction of style. Uses 12 poems a year of any 
type— including free verse—which fulfills these 
requirements. Good rates. Pub. 


Group 2. Less active than the first, this section should be watched more closely for changes and 
for specialized requirements. A number of these do not pay for contributions. 


Amazing Stories, 222 W. 39th St. N. Y. C. 
(Monthly and quarterly magazines.) Editor, 
T. O’Conor Sloane. Scientific verse. 10¢ a 
line. Pub. 

Bandwagon, Key Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(M) Editor, Martin Heflin. Verse similar to 
that used by Vanity Fair and the New Yorker. 
20e a line. 10 days after pub. 

*The Beacon Hill Magazine, 230 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Poetry of local color if pos- 
sible, also humorous verse. Taboos: religion and 
politics, unless treated in an unbiased way. 
4c per word. 10 days after pub. 

*Books, 230 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. (W) Editor, 
Irita Van Doren. (Sunday literary supplement 
of the N. Y. Herald Tribune.) Varied brief 
verse. $5 per poem, minimum. Week after pub. 
(Temporarily out of the market, overstocked.) 

*The Boston Transcript, 324 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (D) Literary Editor, E. F. Edgett. 
Short verse preferred. No special requirements. 
No payment. 

*The Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Can. (M) Editor, Findlay Weaver. Sonnets or 
other short poems. Lyrics. Taboos: inane love 
poems. No payment. Poetry competition dur- 
ing the year. 

*Canadian Messenger, 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Can. (M) Editor, Rev. J. I. Bergin, 
8. J. Occasional short verse. Acc. 

*Cincinnati Times-Star, 6th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (D) Clarke B. Firestone, Edi- 
torial Dept. Limit, 30 lines. Any kind of 
poetry—preferably short. No payment. 

*The Frontier, State University of Montana, 
Missoula, Mont. (Q) Editor, H. G. Merriam. 
Limit, 200 lines for narrative poems, which are 
used occasionally. Lyrics. Very high standards. 
No payment. 

Gayety, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. (M) 
Editor, Pierre Dumont. Limit, 25 lines. Brief 
verse with a sex slant. No free verse. 15¢ a 
line. Pub. 


*Holland’s, Magazine of the South, Dallas, Tex. 
(M) Managing Editor, F. P. Holland, Jr. Limit, 
24 lines. May be either light or serious in 
character. (Overstocked for the rest of the 
year.) 

The Houston Gargoyle, 1 Main St., Houston, Tex. 
(W) Editor, Allen Peden. Limited quantity of 
brief, humorous verse. Accepts free verse. Pub. 

*Los Angeles Saturday Night, 922 Olive St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (W) Editor, Sam T. Clover. 
Short verse. Preference given to Californian 
poets. Average 50c a stanza of 4 lines. Pub. 

*Modern Youth Magazine, 155 E. 44th St., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Viola Ilma. Poems by 
writers under 30. Intelligent, understandable, 
literate. Taboos: stupidity and sensationalism. 
le per word. Pub. 

*National Home Monthly, Stovel Bidg., Winnipeg, 
Man., Can. (M) Editor, L. E. Brownell. Uses 
short verse as fillers. No fixed rate. Pub. 

*New Viewpoint, 278 Barrett St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M) Editor, Julius R. Young. Limit, 24 lines. 
No restrictions on subjects; prefers revolution- 
ary themes. Is interested in “muckraking 
poetry,” believes that the poet should “do it 
fiercely and effectively and climax his poetry 
with a yearning for better things and an epic 
of exemplary action.” No taboos. No payment. 


*The Parchment, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. (Q) Editor, Clara F. MelIntyre. 
(Official publication of the American College 
Quill Club.) No particular limit as to length, 
though usually comparatively short. Any style 
or any subject. Open only to the college world. 
No payment. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(M) Editor, Pierre Dumont. Limit, 16 lines. 
Brief verse with sex slant. No free verse. 
15¢ a line. Pub. 

*Plain Talk, 1003 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M) Editor, Morris A. Bealle. Political verse. 
Taboos: verse about flowers and trees. 4c to 
le per word. Pub. 
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*Prairie Schooner, Station A, Lincoln, Nebr. (Q) 
Editor, Lowry C. Wimberly. Occasionally long 
poems are published. Poems of competent 
writers desired. No payment. 

The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
(Monthly—except July and August.) Editor, 
M. 8S. Adcock. Verse suitable for school use 
and for recitations on special days observed in 
schools. Occasionally uses free verse. 5e a 
line. Ace. 

*The Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) Editor, Marguerite S. Wettlin. Limit, 8 
lines. 25¢ a lime. Ace. (At present over- 
stocked and buying almost nothing.) 

*Southern Literary Review, 629 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (M) Editor, Richard Petty. Limit, 
20 lines. Any kind of verse which possesses 
exceptional literary merit. No taboos. Southern 
writers given preference. No payment. 

*Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Tex. (Q) Editors, John H. Me- 
Ginnis and Henry Smith. Limit, 25 or 30 lines. 
Objective short poems dealing with South- 
western subjects. Accepts free verse. Taboos 
long poems. Payment uncertain and small. 

*The Spur, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, H. S. Adams. Limited space for short 
verse relating to sport and society. No free 
verse. Rate varies. Acc, (At present over- 
stocked.) 


Th 








*Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (M) Editors, Lou F. Richardson 
and Genevieve A. Callahan. Limited amount 
of verse. Buys only from Western writers, 
Varying rates. Pub. 


*Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (M) 
Editor, B. C. Webster. Humorous or satirical 
verse. 15¢ to 25¢ a line. After pub. 


*Trails, Esperance, N. Y. (Q) Editor, Fred Lape. 
Limit, 28 lines. Prefers simpler metrical forms 
or free verse; no artificial French forms. Nature 
and wild life themes. No payment. Awards 
prizes for contributions in each number. 


*Twentieth Century, 65 Ave. Road, Toronto, Can. 
(2-M) Editor, Mary Davidson. Brief poems of 
either an intellectual or a satirical nature. 
$2.50 per poem. 

*The Whisper, Valley of the Pines, Montague, 
Mich. (M) Editor, Joseph A. Sadony. Poetry 
desired for the verse department, “Wheat and 
Dreams.” No payment. 


*Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M). Editor, W. H. Faweett. Limit, 64 lines. 
Fresh, breezy ballads, parodies, and four-line 
verse. 10c a line. Ace. 


*Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Gertrude B. Lane. Uses 
“practically no verse.” 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


The magazines listed below are devoted largely or wholly to poetry. Maintained in most cases 
by lovers of the art, their ability to pay for contributions is limited usually to prizes. An exception, 
however, is Poetry, the pioneer magazine in the field. 

We believe these magazines to be reputable, but small budgets cause many changes in the poetry 
list. Therefore, no writer should submit manuscripts to a magazine with which he is not familiar. 


American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. (M) Editor, Clara C. Prince. 
(Official organ of the American Literary Asso- 
ciation.) Uses mainly poems by members. 
Limit, 40 lines. Various types of poetry. High 
standards. Taboos: revolutionary and sex 
poetry. $3 a page. Pub. Various book prizes. 

*Better Verse, 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Bi-M) Editor, Irl Morse. Limit, 40 lines; 
preferred length, 24 lines. Does not feature big 
names. Wants any kind or style of material 
other than humorous verse. High standards. 
All contributions considered without regard to 
whether the contributor is a subscriber. Nomi- 
nal payment. Pub. Prizes: $10 and $5 for 
the two best poems in each issue. 

Blues, 227-2 Gilmer Bldg., Columbus, Miss. (Q) 
Editor, Charles H. Ford. Verse experimental 
and unconventional in form, treatment, and 
theme. May be rhymed or unrhymed. Only 
taboo is triteness. No payment. No prizes. 

*Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
(Bi-M) Editor, Wightman F. Melton. Limit, 


usually 32 lines. Interested in real poems of 
any type whatsoever. No payment. Prizes: 
the Ernest Hartsock Memorial prize of $25 for 
the best poem in each issue (chosen by ballot) ; 
the Sidney Lanier Prize of $25 for the best 
poem on a tree published during the year; the 
Collegiate Poetry Prize of $10 for the best 
poem, not over 32 lines, by a college student, 
published during the year. 


*Carillon, 2737 Macomb St., Washington, D. C. 
(Q) Editors, Anne Robinson, Catherine C. Cob- 
lentz, and Caroline Giltinan. Magazine used as 
a supplement to textbooks in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. Only the best of contemporary 
verse is chosen. High standards. No payment. 


*The Circle, 434 W. 120th St., N. Y. C. (Q) 
Editor, Leacy Naylor Green-Leach. Lyrics, 
sonnets, free verse, blank verse, and various 
French forms. Poems of nature, of poetic emo- 
tion—not sentimental. Taboos: jazz, sex, ete. 
No payment. Prizes: $25 for the best lyric 
not over 12 lines; $5, $3, and $2 for a quatrain; 
$5 for the best poem in each issue (chosen by 
ballot of members of American Poetry Circle). 
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*Decimal, 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. (Q) 
Editor, Ada Borden Stevens. Publishes only 
significant verse. $2 per page. Acc. (At pres- 


Theiler 








and humorous verse in standard forms. Taboos: 
free and modernistic poetry. No payment. 
Book prizes. 


ent overstocked. ) *The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. (Q) Editor, 


*Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt. (M) Editor, 
Walter J. Coates. Half-page or page-length 


Leigh Hanes. Lyric poetry of freshness and 
sincerity. No payment. Yearly prize of $100. 


poems. Sectional poetry, preferably of New *Neophyte, 5009 Maple Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


England; folk songs; ballads; lyrics of idealism. 
No limitation as to pattern of verse. Taboos: 
outright propaganda and sex poems of the banal 
sort. Prefers that contributors subscribe, but 
does not insist upon it. No payment. Special 
awards during the year. 


*Expression, 76 Height’s Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 


(Bi-M) Editor, Cardinal Le Gros. Poems deal- 
ing with subjective things: love, death, dreams, 
longing. Interested in the light, delicate lyric 
style used by Millay and George Dillon. Taboos: 
suggestive, blase, sexy verse. No payment. 
Three $2 prizes (or subscriptions) for the best 
verse in each issue. Awards made on pub. 


(Q) Editors, Beatrix Reynolds and James Ga- phe Poet, 5548 Maple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (M) 


belle. Limit, 28 lines. All schools of poetry 
welcomed. No payment. Prizes of books, paint- 
ings, ete., during the year. 

*Fantasy, 950 Heberton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Q) Editor, Stanley Dehler Mayer. Any type 
of verse. Free verse generally favored. Sub- 
jects preferred: people, their feelings, reactions, 
ete., as opposed to nature verse. Taboos: in- 
spirational type and maudlin rhyming. No 
payment. Each number announces contest for 
the following issue. 

*The Gypsy, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) Editor, George Elliston. Limit, 20 lines. 
Serious, thoughtful, carefully, beautifully and 
skillfully worked out short poems. Authentic 
sincere efforts to produce poetry in any form— 
lyrical, free, or blank verse—receive attention. 


No humorous verse, light verse, or casual verse. a “ 
No payment. Prizes for poems published dur- Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 E. 7th 


ing the year: $100 for the best lyric; $50 for 
the best sonnet, $50 for the best free verse. 

The Harp, Augusta, Kans. (Bi-M) Editor, Eunice 
Wallace. No length limit. Distinctive, com- 
pact, rhythmic verse. Acc. 


Editor, John G. Hartwig. Limit, 24 lines. Any 
type of poetry. Taboos: sentimental talking 
to oneself. No payment. 


*Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 


Editor, Harriet Monroe. Any length, except 
the rare poem which is too long for a single 
issue. Considers poems written on any theme. 
Very high standard. Uses both free verse and 
metrical forms. Accepts nothing which has 
been previously printed anywhere, in any form. 
$6 to $8 a printed page. Pub. 


*Poetry Review, Journal of the Poetry Society of 


Great Britain. American Editorial Office, 299 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. (Bi-M) American Editor, 
Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett. Accepts poems from 
American contributors. No payment. Monthly 
prizes. 


St., N. Y. C. (M) Editors, Lucia Trent and 
Ralph Cheyney. All forms. Prefers poems of 
modern thought on personal and social themes, 
making both an emotional and intellectual con- 
tribution. Accepts free verse. No payment. 


*Inspiration, 6220 Hancock Ave., St. Louis, Mo. *Popular Poetry Magazine, Roxbury Station, Bos- 


(Q) Editor, Wm. A. Martin. Any and all styles, 
new and old, free verse or rhymed. Clear and 
concise poetry. Any subject. Taboos: immoral 
verse. No payment. Prizes: $5, $3, and $2 
for the three best poems in- each issue. 


ton, Mass. (Q) Managing Editor, Carolyn V. 
Johnson. Limit, 80 lines; preferred length, 40 
lines. Poetry of popular appeal. No payment. 
Three prizes of $10 each for the best poems in 
each issue (chosen by ballot of readers). 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Ma, “Port 0’ Poets, 612 E. Walnut St., Greencastle, 


(Q) Editor, Wm. James Price. Limit, 40 lines, 
Highly distinctive poetry. No payment. Book 
prizes. 

*Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 


Ind. (Bi-M) Editor, W. Guy Pickens. Limit, 32 
lines. Various subjects. Prefers rhymed verse; 
may be modern and sophisticated. No payment. 
Oceasional prizes. 


(M) Editors, Vaida 8S. Montgomery and Whit- *Scribblings, 926 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 


ney Montgomery. Limit, usually 40 lines. All 
kinds of poetry. Prefers short rhymed poems. 


Wis. (Q) Editor, LeRoy H. Schimmelpfennig. 
Any kind or style of poetry. No payment. 


Accepts free verse. No taboos. No payment. *Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. (Q) Editor, 


Monthly prizes of $1 (or a six months’ sub- 
scription) for the best poem in any of the 
French forms, or in the following classes: 


Constance Deming Lewis. Shorter length poems 
preferred. All types of modern verse. No pay- 
ment. Prizes for the best poems in each issue. 


couplet, quatrain, cinquain, or for a poem by a *Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, Calif. 


beginner. 


*L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
(M) Editor, C. A. A. Parker. Length of sec- 
ondary consideration. Quality first. Cheerful 
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(Q) Editor, James N. Northe. Limit, 40 lines. 
Cream of poetry, symbolic and vital; concentra- 
tion on quality; subscription does not guarantee 
publication. Contributors should send from ten 














to fifteen poems at a time. No payment. Honor 
roll system. 


*The Step Ladder, 1223 E. 53rd St., Chicago, Il. 
(M—except July and August.) Editor, Flora 
W. Seymour. No length limit. All forms. 
High standards. Most contributions by mem- 
bers of the Order of Bookfellows. No payment. 
Prizes: $50 for the best poem published during 
the year, whether by a member or not; Charles 
G. Blanden prizes, open only to Bookfellows, $50 
for a sonnet, $25 for a lyric of 12 lines or less, 
$25 for a quatrain—closes October 1, 1933. 

*Troubadour, Harbison Canyon, Calif. (Every six 
weeks.) Editor, Whitley Gray. No set length 
limit. Features special issues for poets of dif- 
ferent States, compiled and edited by guest 
editors resident in the State represented. Wo 
payment. Prizes. 

*Twilight, Box No. 4, Edmond, Okla. (Bi-M) 
Editor, Pearle H. Heffner. (Published in the 
interest of women poets of America.) Limit, 
24 lines. Lyrics and sonnets. Subjects of gen- 
eral interest. Does not use much unrhymed or 
free verse. Taboos: politics, religious creed, 
slang, and doggerel. Contributors who are 
subscribers given the preference. No payment. 
Prizes announced in each issue. Sonnet Contest 
with a prize of $10 now open. 

*Universal Poetry Magazine, 314 Gideon St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Editors, Leo Konopka 
and James Bolger. All types of verse. Particu- 
larly light, humorous, satiric verse. The best 


PRIZE OFFERS 


CartyLeE Hovuse—307 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is conducting a “Trial and 
Error” writer’s contest offering six 
prizes of $100, $25, $10, and three 
prizes of $5 for the best essays answer- 
ing the questions: Which money-making 
tips in Jack Woodford’s book, Trial and 
Error, are most valuable? Which chap- 
ter reveals most about the inside work- 
ings of the writing game? A _ special 
prize of $25 is offered for the most 
interesting essay condemning the book. 


Cot_Eece Humor anv SensE—Paramount 
Building, New York City, offers a prize 
of $500 for the best first short story 
written by an undergraduate or a gradu- 
ate of this June. It is not necessary 
that the story be laid in college. College 
students may submit as many manu- 
scripts as they wish. Length limits, 








of poetry, and verse that will appeal to the 
average individual. No payment. Prizes. 

Versecraft, Emory University, Ga. (Bi-M) Sidney 
Lanier Poetry Prize of $25 for the best tree 
poem, and $25 for the best poem of not more 
than 32 lines, by a. college student published 
in the magazine in 1933. 

*Visions and Contemporary Poetry, West Chicago, 
Il. (Bi-M) Editor, George H. Kay. (Published 
by the American Writers’ Society, but accepts 
verse from non-members.) Short verse. All 
kinds, any style, free verse included. Taboos: 
religious, freak verse, ultramodern, and super- 
sentimental types. No payment. Prizes. 

*Voices, 687 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (Bi-M) 
Editor, Harold Vinal. Poetry of a mature and 
carefully wrought type, the best work of con- 
temporary poets. High standard. Very little 
free verse. No payment. 

*Westward, 1530 Leavenworth, San Francisco, 
Calif. (Q) Editor, Florence R. Keene. Lyrical 
verse, preferably reflecting the age we live in. 
Originality of thought and expression welcomed. 
No set rules. Taboos foolish extremes in any 
direction. No payment. 

*Wings, 1135 Anderson Ave, N. Y. C. (Q) 
Editor, Stanton A. Coblentz. Limit, usually 30 
to 40 lines. Lyrics. Does not favor modernistic 
themes and styles, or free verse, unless of 
extraordinary quality. No payment. Prizes 
contemplated. 


AND AWARDS 


1,500 to 5,000 words. The magazine 
also reserves the right to buy any other 
manuscripts submitted in the contest at 


its regular rates. The contest closes 
September 1. 


Tue Leacue or Nations AssociaTion— 
40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass., has 
announced a national competition of 
American poets for an International 
Hymn to be sung to the music of the 
first sixteen bars of the Ode to Joy, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The judges 
will be Robert Hillyer, Bliss Perry, and 
S. Foster Damon. The winning poem, 
copyrighted in the poet’s name, will be 
sent to the League of Nations in Geneva 
“to indicate to the world that the vision 
of American poets recognizes the impera- 
tive need for such a hymn today.” ‘The 
contest closes September 1, 1933. A 
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first prize of $100 and a second prize of 
$50 will be awarded. Poems should be 
addressed to Miss Harriet Whittier at 
the above address. 


Poor Splendid Wings: The Rosettis 
and Their Circle, by Frances Winwar, 
New York City, won the $5,000 prize 
for non-fiction offered by the ATLANTIC 
MontTHty Press and Litrie, Brown 
anp Company. This is a biographical 
narrative of the pre-Raphaelite poets and 
artists of Victorian England. 


PuuirzEr Prizes in letters have been 
awarded as follows: the novel, to T. S. 
Stribling for The Store; the play, to 
Maxwell Anderson for Both Your 
Houses; history, a posthumous award, 
to Frederick J. Turner for The Signif- 
icance of Sections in American History; 
biography, to Allan Nevins for Grover 
Cleveland, a Study in Courage; verse, to 
Archibald MacLeish for Conquistador. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
40 B S8t., Washington, D. C. The annual George 
Louis Beer Prize of $250 for the best work upon 
any phase of European International History since 
1895; the Jusserand Medal, given on occasions, for 
a published work of distinction on any phase of 
the history of intellectual relations between the 
United States and a foreign country; the John H. 
Dunning prize of $200, offered in odd years for 
& monograph written by a member of the Associa- 
tion on a subject related to American history. 
Contest closes June 1 of each year. See March, 
1933, Writer. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. Prize of $10,000 
for the most interesting and distinctive novel sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1934. Length limits, 50,000 
to 200,000 words. See April, 1933, Writer. 


BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems appearing 
in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 
for original short stories by women. Length limit, 
1,000 words. 

CLIFTON ARTS CLUB—Miss P. N. Lucas, 7, Duchess 
Rd., Clifton, Eristol 8, England. Prize of £10 for 
a play to be produced next October, chosen as being 
the best in actual stage performance. Contest is 
open to the world. See May, 1933, Writer. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Applications must be made 
by Nov. 1 of each year, on blanks secured from the 
secretary. See February 1933, Writer. 

THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 100 prizes, 
totaling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 1933; 
three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for essays on the 
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subject, “What My Travels Have Meant to Me as 
an Individual and as a Teacher.” Contest is open 
to teachers; closing date is October 16, 1933. See 
April, 1933, Waiter. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. Sixth Annual Contest with an award of 
$25 for a letter on “The Best Living Novelist of 
My State and Why.” Approximate length, 500 
words. Contest closes September 1, 1933. See 
March, 1933, Writer. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Contest closes June 15, 1933. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on 
a single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—wNorthwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
five second prizes of $100 each, for monographs on 
“Negotiable Instruments in Their International 
Relations,” written by a member of the bar, or a 
faculty of law, or a student in a recognized law 
school, or a patent agent in any country. Closes 
December 1, 1933. See October, 1932, Waiter. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF TEMPLE ISRAEL— 
Rabbi Harry Levi, Boston, Mass. Prizes of $25 and 
$15 for original one-act plays. Two copies must be 
submitted; they must be typewritten and unsigned. 
Contest closes November 1, 1933. See May, 1933, 
WRITER. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—i15 Central 
Park West, New York City. Prize of $50 for the 
ten best quotations from Mark Twain's books. Total 
number of words should not exceed 300. Contest 
closes October 1, 1933. See April, 1933, Warurer. 
PRAIRIE PLAYMAKERS—Municipal Univer- 
3612 N. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr. Prize of $100 


THE 
sity, 
for an original three-act play of two-hour playing 


duration. Name of the author must not appear on 
the manuscript. Contest closes August 1, 1933. 


PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New York 
City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 prizes for 
creative published work in the fields of history, 
fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. Also gold 
medal, one prize of $1,000, and three of $500 in 
the field of journalism. Five traveling fellowships 
of $1,800: three to graduates of the School of 
Journalism, one to a student of music, and one to 
an art student. Closes February 1, annually. See 
March, 1933, Writer. 


RAILROAD STORIES—280 Broadway, New York 
City. Prize of $100 for the best answers to the 
question: “Do you think that the movie version 
of ‘The Return of Casey Jones,’ follows in spirit the 
novelette by the same name published in the April 
Rarttroap Strorres and why?” Contest closes June 10, 
1933. See April, 1933, Writer. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, Writer. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted 
before April 1st. See November, 1932, Writer. 


YOUNG ISRAEL—3 E. 65th St., New York City. 
Prizes for the best specimens of different types of 
material published during the year, in addition to 
regular payment: stories, $75 and $25; articles, $50 
and $25; poetry, $35 and $15; music, $25 and $10; 
illustrations, $50, $25, and $15. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


By Hartanp MANCHESTER 














Suort Srory Hirs, 1932. Edited by 
Thomas H. Uzzell. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1933. 


Of the making of many books of short 
stories there is no end. There are the 
laurel-awarding “bests” with analyses of 
technique and long lists of citations, and 
there are the collections of stories re- 
printed merely to make a _ book of 
pleasant reading. 

Mr. Uzzell, once fiction editor of Col- 
lier’s, and now a successful teacher of 
writing, approaches the matter in a new 
way. As for his selections, the standard 
has been that of entertainment alone. 
No arbitrary or theoretical literary 
standards have been followed. “The 


first question to ask about fiction of 
any sort,” he says, “is simply, ‘Does it 


stir you??” So he has selected stories 
that “seize the customer, as Moliére once 
said, ‘par les entrailles.’” 

His chief originality lies in his division 
of the short story field into three groups: 
the All-Fiction, the Big Circulation, and 
the Literary groups. The All-Fiction 
magazines, a term which he prefers to 
“pulp,” are directed to uncultivated 
readers, who respond to swift, tense 
melodrama with a minimum of character 
delineation. The stories in the Big 
Circulation group, to which he also 
refers as “family books,” must appeal 
to a wide range of tastes, and are not 
easy to classify. Some of the worst and 
some of the best fiction appear in these 
magazines, he says. Characterization is 
important in the Literary group, in 
which “cultivated readers seek realistic 
stories exploiting life today.” 

The compiler’s choice of stories is 
to be applauded. “With the Night 
Mail,” by Leland Jamieson well illus- 
trates the drama and action necessary 


to the All-Fiction group. Some of the 
stories representing the Big Circulation, 
or “smoothies,” are Faith Baldwin’s 
“Honesty’s Policy,” Katherine Brush’s 
“Big Girl,” and Elmer Davis’s “The 
Road to Jericho.” Morley Callaghan, 
Selma Robinson, Katherine Ball Ripley, 
Kay Boyle, and others furnish samples 
from the Literary group. The three 
sections are arranged in the order here 
given, for it is the intention to exact 
increasing intellectual demand upon the 
readers as the book progresses. 

In the appendix Mr. Uzzell analyzes 
the appeal of each story and discusses 
current trends in fiction. The book 
should help the beginner in fiction to 
classify his product and to find his 
proper niche in the market. 


Peorpte Worth Tarxinc Aszovut. By 
Cosmo Hamilton. New York: Robert B. 
McBride and Company, 1933. 


Taking a shot at the literary reminis- 
cence game, Cosmo Hamilton chatters 
pleasantly about’ many writers of his 
acquaintance, contemporary and de- 
parted. There are Shaw, Barrie, Kip- 
ling, Doyle, Wells, Conrad, Galsworthy, 
Wilde, Whistler, and Max Beerbohm. 
Twenty-nine authors have a_ chapter 
each, and there are incidental references 
to many more. Of Americans, there are 
Rex Beach, Sinclair Lewis, and Gertrude 
Atherton—and P. G. Wodehouse, who 
must be at least half American by this 
time. 

A neat phrase serves as: a subhead 
for each chapter. Shaw is “The Naughty 
God,” Whistler “The Stinging Butter- 
fly,” Noel Coward “The Leading Ju- 
venile,’ Arnold Bennett “So Much a 
Word,” and Lewis “The Anti-Elk.” 

Mr. Hamilton is a highly gregarious 
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man who has great fondness and loyalty 
for his fellow craftsmen. It is obvious 
from his pages that he has been every- 
where and met every one, and he now 
records anecdotes and trivialities, some 
of which help to explain the personalities 
of his subjects. J. M. Barrie of the 
untidy desk lighting his pipe with a 
check by mistake, and absent-mindedly 
going home with his hat on backward; 
Coward making an entrance at a Man- 
hattan party; Lewis “striding about 
with an air of honest turbulence” when 
he was still a blurb-writer; P. G. Wode- 
house as a young man imprisoned in the 
solemn, humorless walls of the Bank of 
England; and G. K. Chesterton gleefully 
warming up for a joint debate with the 
author. Mr. Hamilton has made little 
attempt at serious criticism or estimate. 

Much common knowledge is retold, and 
in some cases, particularly those of 
Gertrude Atherton and Arnold Bennett, 
the author has leaned perhaps too 


heavily upon published autobiographies. 


Chapters are given to the two brothers 
of the author, Philip Gibbs and A. Ham- 
ilton Gibbs. Here he is able to tell us 
many new things of interest. The book 
is illustrated with pen-and-ink caricatures 
by Conrado Massaguer. 


Writtnc CrarrsmansHip. Compiled by 
Maurice Garland Fulton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 


This is a book of models for writing, 
designed for students of college grade. 
It is headed by a preamble for students, 
to assist them in analyzing the selections 
from the point of view of style, subject 
matter, and structure. 

“Reading and writing,” says the com- 
piler, “go hand in hand in the training 
of a writer. In the impedimenta of the 
composition course, a book like this 
therefore aspires to be a sort of knap- 
sack in which the editor has stowed 
several kinds of material useful in 
furthering the cause of turning novices 
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into unashamed workmen. . . . Herein 
are certain selections to be taken as 
approved patterns not only as to what 
to write, but also as exhibits of ma- 
neeuvres, strategy, and devices of long 
standing. . . .” 

The readings are divided into two 
parts. Part One is composed of models 
of technique revealing tricks of the trade, 
while the papers of Part Two have been 
chosen for subject matter, to provide 
provocative discussion. 

The writers who have provided the 
models are both classical and contem- 
porary. De Quincy, Stevenson, Lamb, 
W. H. Hudson, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Hawthorne could hardly be overlooked 
in this matter, and Hergesheimer, Stephen 
Leacock, Hamlin Garland, George Jean 
Nathan, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Aldous 
Huxley have not been omitted. Other 
models are the work of anonymous re- 
porters in the daily newspapers. 

The readings of the first part are 
classified under headings like “Incidents 
and Experiences,” “Superlatives,” “Proc- 
esses and Contrivances,” and so on. It 
is evidently the purpose of the compiler 
to show the student what tricks the 
English language can be made to do 
when a qualified master snaps the whip. 
The readings of Part Two concern them- 
selves mainly with matters pertaining 
to education and college life. 

This is an enlarged and revised edition 
of the book by the same title which first 
appeared in 1926. The author teaches 
English at the New Mexico Military 
Institute. 


NewsPaPer WriTincG Anp Epitinc. By 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. Bos- 
tion: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 


This is the second revision of a pioneer 
textbook of journalism written by Pro- 
fessor Bleyer two decades ago, when the 
makers of curriculums first began teach- 
ing their charges to be newspapermen. 
The author’s position in the field is well 
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known. As professor of journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin he is well 
acquainted with the audience to which he 
addresses himself, and his long study of 
the methods of the American press have 
furnished him with ample and concise 
information. 

The present edition has been brought 
up to date by the use of new illustrative 
excerpts from newspapers, and the text 
has been largely revised and rewritten 
to take account of modern improvements 
in newspaper methods. It is fully com- 
prehensive. The covering of fires, crime, 
sports, speeches, and meetings is dis- 
cussed. Rewrite, human interest stories, 
feature stories, copy-reading, headlines, 
proof reading and make-up are compe- 
tently dealt with. While the author as- 


sumes thorough training in English com- 
position, he is explicit in all other details. 
This thick, closely written book should 
make a suitable piéce de résistance for 
any class in journalism, and should main- 
tain its early prestige in the face of 


many new competitors. 


Tue Lovery Lavy. By D. H. Lawrence. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1933. 
This collection of seven short stories 

by the late D. H. Lawrence brings to 
mind the effect different mediums have 
upon a writer. A novel was always 
something of a tract to Lawrence. While 
any writer must to some extent make 
plain the major tenets of his creed in the 
course of a sustained piece of writing, 
the author of Sons and Lovers shouted 
them too loudly and too often for many 
readers. 

In the short story he was often saved 
from mounting the pulpit. Limiting him- 
self to a single phase in the lives of a 
character or two, and in treatment to 
a single effect, he often achieved detach- 
ment, and thus was more of a philosopher 
because he left his philosophy upon the 
shelf. 


Subtle, feminine cruelty, polite feminine 


Their 








crimes of negation are the notes which 
predominate in this baker’s half dozen 
of tales. “Mother and Daughter,” per- 
haps the best of the stories, is a re- 
markable study of maternal domination 
and unconscious feminine solidarity. A 
woman’s selfish control over the lives 
of her family is also the theme of the 
title story, “The Lovely Lady.” 

Although all the stories in the book 
are distinguished by excellent craftsman- 
ship, they are not uniform in quality. 
The two stories mentioned above, and 
the final story of the book, “The Over- 
tone,” are most truly representative of 
Lawrence at his best. There is in several 
of them a tendency for the plot deus er 
machina to war with the psychological 
treatment. 


Our or My Lire anp Tuovent. By 
Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
C. T. Campion, M. A. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 


James Norman Hall did a dramatic 
story recently in which a German scholar 
and musician who had established himself 
in the South Seas gave formal concerts 
to the natives. Dr. Schweitzer, scientist, 
musician, and author of many books, 
who renounced civilization to found a 
hospital among the tribes of Africa, 
used to play his piano late at night in 
the jungle, but there the comparison 
ends, for Mr. Hall’s man was an embit- 
tered refugee from the world, while the 
author of this autobiography is a pious 
and humble man seeking to bear a part 
of the White Man’s burden. 

Those who have followed Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s thought and work through the dozen 
other books that have been translated 
from the German, dealing with religious 
origins, music, and his work in Africa, 
will enjoy this complete account of his 
extraordinarily varied life. And he ex- 
plains at length his philosophical atti- 
tude toward life, a strange composition 
of despair and tenacious hope. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


Professor William Lyon Phelps, noted Yale 
teacher and Tunney-sponsor, says that among the 
thirty thousand people with whom he is well ac- 
quainted, not a one resembles any of the charac- 
ters of Sinclair Lewis. Trouble with the professor, 
he ought to get around more. . 


Michael Arlen, who if memory serves correctly, 
once wrote something about a girl who had a 
green hat and a ring and an Hispano-Suiza, re- 
ports that he has made enough money writing 
about polite adultery so now he can write just 
what he wants to write. Ho-hum wonder 
what Mike really wants to write? 


Christopher Morley has sailed for Hawaii, 
where he will lecture to the students at the Uni- 
versity. 


Mina Curtiss, whose unusual romance made up 
of letters to her departed husband appeared dur- 
ing the winter in the Atlantic, has taught English 
at Smith College since 1920. She lives on her big 
farm near Northampton, where she specializes in 
growing roses and making salads. She hates 
bridge, tennis, golf, or any other game that has 
rules, but likes to ride around her domain on a 
horse. The romance is appearing in book form. 
It is called The Midst of Life. . . . 


Now Katherine Cornell will do another literary 
lady on the stage. She will portray Charlotte 
Bronté in Clemence Dane’s Wild December, it 
has been announced. 


Laurence Binyon, the English poet and art 
critic, will come to America to accept the Charles 
Eliot Norton professorship of poetry at Harvard 
in 1933-34. He will retire from his post as 
Keeper of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings at the British Museum, a position which he 
has held for forty years. . 


Margaret Culkin Banning breaks down and con- 
fesses that her major interests are politics, gar- 
dening, and the current problems of women. She 
says she’s a restless Republican, but won’t go 
Democratic, because that would do no more good 
than turning over in bed. Well, turning over in 
y helps people to stop thinking and go to 
Seep. . . . 


In a circulation war between London newspa- 
pers, sets of Dickens are being offered as premi- 
ums. It is estimated that two million sets will 
be installed in English homes before the battle is 
OM . 2 « 


_The publishers are having hard times. Live- 
tight has gone into bankruptcy, more’s the pity, 
and for only $3,474. And Ray Long and Richard 
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Smith have been forced to fold up. It has been 


explained that it was not the American Spectator, 
backed by the latter firm, that broke the bank. 


We earnestly hope that Mr. Wodehouse’s type- 
writer trouble is not too serious. His machine, 
vintage °11, is acting badly. He doesn’t like any 
other, and even intimates that the machine is at 
least partly responsible for his stories. It makes 
it all the worse because he is workirg on a very 
intricate new novel. Whether it’s the typewriter 
he doesn’t know, but he has had to rewrite thou- 
sands of words, and after much struggling, has 
reached only page 240. It is the plain duty of 
America to send a shipload of mechanics to the 
Wodehouse villa in southern France. The banks 
may dilly-dally, more plants may shut down, but 
as for a shortage of Wodehouse, not that, not 
that! . . 


Gladys Hasty Carroll spent her childhood on 
her grandfather’s farm near South Berwick, 
Maine, and observed the solemn procession of the 
seasons. Her novel, The Earth Turns, tells the 
story of a Maine family from winter to winter of 
an eventful year. It is the Book-of-the-Month for 
May. 


Robert Marshall went to an Arctic village and 
lived there fifteen months to get material for a 
book. Now he discusses all aspects of the lives 
of the one hundred and twenty-seven inhabitants, 
calling them “the happiest people I have ever 
encountered.” The book was the Literary Guild’s 
selection for May. 


Those who plan to attend the summer sessions 
at Columbia will be glad to hear that Zona Gale 
will be a member of the faculty. 


John P. Marquand, who appears to be resting 
on his oars these days, gravitates between 
Gloucester and Boston. 


H. V. Marrot has been entrusted with writing 
the official life of John Galsworthy and would ap- 
preciate receiving communications from people 
who have personal reminiscences or anecdotes 
about him. Address: 59 Parkside, Wimbledon, 
S. W. 19, England. Any letters from Galsworthy, 
if sent to Maxwell Perkins of Scribner’s, will be 
copied and returned safely with many thanks. . . 


George Weller, Harvard ’29, who has written 
another book about life as it is lived among the 
sons of Veritas, began the novel two years ago in 
Athens, and finished it last winter in Capri. The 
title, Not to Eat, Not for Love, came from 
Emerson. 


H. F. M. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Scripsier’s Luck. Atlantic 
Monthly for May. 

“To be sure, it takes spunk and infinite patience 
to stand up against an inexplicable rebuff week 
in, week out. It is exasperating to endure the 
interminable interval—measured not in days but 
in expectation deferred—which passes between 
the submission of a manuscript and the decision; 
it is painful to have your fondest hopes stepped 
on, to head them up again toward the sunlight 
only to have them squashed a second time. It 
doesn’t help much to know that this is the com- 
mon lot. You hear occasionally the phrase ‘a 
hard-shell business man.’ It would be illuminating 
if the gentleman would sometime tell us how he 
got that way; there are times when authors would 
give a good deal to enjoy the oblivion of a turtle. 
Most literary folk of my acquaintance have no 
more protection than a soft-shell crab; their 
armor is very sensitive to the touch.” 


By Edward Weeks. 


As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine for May. 

“My favorite novelist is Dickens; the single most 
impressive novel I ever read is Anna Karenina 
by Tolstoi; the most powerful novel dealing with 
the quarrel between the older and the younger 
generation is Fathers and Children by Turgenv; 
the best story, considered exclusively as story, is 
The Three Musketeers by Dumas. 

“It is interesting to observe how many novels 
owe their success and their permanence to the 
representations of friendships between men. Here 
is one of the most beautiful and gracious of all 
human things, so fearfully exciting and so wholly 
free from sultriness. The Three Musketeers, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Trilby, Beau Geste, The 
Last of the Mohicans, Pickwick Papers, and many 
others.” 


Stitt THE Lanp or THE Free. By Helen Boylston: 


Forum for May. 


“Reading the current magazines, one gets the 
impression that we are one gigantic slum, and 
that there is not a tree in the country. There are 
innumerable books written to expose the sordid 
dreariness of the average American life. My life 
in America has been hopelessly average, but it has 
not been sordid or dreary. In fact, it has been 
most delightful. The sheriff in the small town of 
Mansfield, Missouri, leads a life more romantic 
and wildly exciting than that of any famous 
gambler in Deauville or Monte Carlo. He has 
never done anything exciting as far as anyone 
knows. It is all in his point of view. And it is 
rather too bad that so many Americans are just 
now cultivating the point of view that the only 
place in which it is worth while to live, the only 
place where civilization exists, is Europe.” 


Wittiam Lyon Puetps, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature for April 29. 

“Professor Phelps is sure of a place of real 
significance in the cultural history of the transi- 
tion between the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. He put his first mark upon the colleges 
at the moment when the genteel tradition of 
literary culture had lost its force with the death 
of the by no means inconsiderable personalities 
that upheld it, at the moment when would-be 
scientists were invading the flowery meadows of 
literary appreciation and draining literature of its 
humanity in order to make it measurable. Facts 
were dominant; the easy good fellowship of a 
Lowell was held up to scorn; the inaccuracy of a 
Gosse was used to disparage criticism altogether; 
and the methods of scientific research were recom- 
mended to young instructors about to introduce 
freshmen to Tennyson and Browning. The cor- 
rective was valuable, but the baby was thrown 
out with the bath.” 


So You Want To Write. 
Post for April 15. 

“But all in all it is the slow, plodding writer 
who sticks to his own inspiration and perfects 
himself along that line who most solidly succeeds. 
Often people come into my office and ask what 
they should write—what is the market looking 
for—should they write a Hollywood story or one 
about the South Seas. Invariably, my advice is 
to write the story which most insistently demands 
to be written and to pay no attention to the 
market. A story can be good only if the author 
likes it himself and is eager to develop it on 
paper. It may not sell at the moment, but the 
chances are that it will sell sometime. If an 
author writes simply because of the demand of 
the market, the story is apt to be mechanical 
and jerry-built.” 


The Saturday Evening 


Basurct Irisuman. Editor and Publisher for 
April 15. 

“George Bernard Shaw may have bungled his 
only public address in New York, as he sadly 
admitted on his departure, but he was letter- 
perfect in his space-grabbing expedition. To wit: 
He won columns by refusing an interview to poor 
wights who rose before daybreak, made the cutter 
trip in the cold grey dawn of April, and spent 
the rest of the morning spying on the shy Irish- 
man as he skipped down corridors, spooned his 
grapefruit, trimmed (or did not trim) his whisk- 
ers, and read (or did not read) his own books. 
Then, he got a half-column or so bubbling with 
the half-pent wrath of disappointed journalists. 
Then, he saw his entire speech printed in several 
newspapers, to the extent of 16,000 words, with 
press wires carrying an unusually heavy volume.” 
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